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The General Manager’s Job. 
The general manager of a telephone company in one of 
the large cities sat in his office talking to two men about 
He did 


There were but 


questions relative to development of the business. 
not seem to be overburdened with work. 
few papers on the top of his desk and they were arranged in 
The younger of the two visitors noted 
these things, noted also the interruptions by telephone, 
when the general manager decided questions apparently 
offhand, saw him sign several papers brought in by the 
stenographer. Then the young man wondered if he had 
not received a wrong impression of the general manager’s 
work. He wondered if there were not beneath the outward 
appearances of an apparently easy position, things below 
the surface which sometimes caused the general manager 
many restless and sleepless nights. He determind to find 
out all he could about a general manager's duties. 

The results of his investigation revealed many things re- 
garding general managers which he had never thought of. 

He found the general manager had to satisfy not one, 
but three masters—the owners or stockholders, the public 
and his workmen or employes. 

The owners or stockholders of the company expect him 
to make the business pay, in other words, to make it grow; 
to keep the cost of operation and maintenance at such a 
point to secure the greatest economy; to foresee the trend 
of business and to be just a little ahead of it in providing 
for the future; to avoid incurring a large debt; to so run 
the business as to accumulate a surplus to provide for emer- 
gencies—periods of general business depression—and yet 
continue the payment of the regular dividends. That is 
what he found is expected by the stockholders. 

The public demands of the general manager, that the 
quality of the service be kept up to a satisfactory standard; 
that service facilities be provided them promptly as the 
growth of the city and of business demand; and that they 
be dealt with honestly as to rates and other questions. 

The employes or “representatives,” which one company 


insists is the proper term, expect of the general manager, 


fair treatment—the practical application of the “square 
deal” policy—reasonable hours with fair compensation and 
steady employment. They expect opportunity for advance- 
ment and satisfactory working conditions which include, 
among other things, “heads” of departments and others in 
authority who are reasonable with and possess “human 
feeling” for those under them. 

After learning these things, the investigator’s attitude 
and his opinion of the general manager’s job underwent a 
radical change. It has many angles and responsibilities 


which are often not considered by the stockholders. 





Good Will and the Common Good. 

The scientists call this “the scientific age.” Mr. Bran- 
dies has earned his reputation largely through his per- 
sistent demand that the railroads shall get their needed 
profit by means of “scientific management”—a phrase never 
used until within the past few years. 

The “Scientific Method” requires that in the treatment 
of any given problem, the steps taken shall be in the fol- 
lowing order: 

First. 
tor bearing upon the problem under consideration. 


Find out every discoverable fact, force, or fac- 


Second. Find the correct relative value or importance 
of every separable fact, force or factor. 
Third. 


tion of time, the degree of attention and the amount of 


Devote to each fact, force or factor the propor- 


effort that its relative importance demands. 

Good will or public relations, take precedence over 
“Safety First’ and over “Service First” when we come 
to ask what problem is of greatest importance in these 
days to every utility manager. As used in public relations 
engineering, “Good Will’ means the common good. It 
means good will among men; not merely kindliness, but 
good sense, good action, and good results. 

It is more than the sort of good will referred to as one 
of the assets of a going concern. It is the sort of good 
will that must be preserved as an asset to make civiliza- 


tion, progress or prosperity a going concern. 
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The New Social Conscience 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 





You are not a free agent. Absolute independence is impossible in any state of 
society founded upon interdependence. 

Complete liberty of action would permit you to inflict too many hardships upon 
your fellows. You are entitled to the full enjoyment of your rights, but when the un- 
restrained play of your will imposes wrongs upon your neighbor, we will control and 
correct your excesses. The twentieth century is calmly seeking a middle ground be- 
tween the intolerances of tyranny and the licenses of liberty. 

Rebellious against monarchy and oligarchy, our forefathers established a nation in 
which each man could develop himself and his fortune as far as his inherent qualities 
would carry him. But in establishing the republic, they granted too many legal rights 
which we have lately found are transcending greater moral and ethical laws. 

You are eligible to all thoroughfares, but in the acceptance of your opportunities 
and the attainment of your desires you cannot hamper the equally merited chances of 
others. 

You cannot stunt the bodies and blunt the souls of a developing generation by the 
utilization of children at heavy tasks and in mean occupations. The hope of humanity 
lies in the improvement of the breed, and any practice which thwarts the advancement 
and perfection of the race must be halted. 





You cannot jeopardize the health and limbs of clerks and artisans by assigning 
them to unprotected machinery and delegating them to work under insanitary con- 
ditions, thus depleting and endangering the sound—subjecting potential fathers and 
mothers to unnecessary risks and handicaps. 

Over and above your control of your capital and employes looms our sovereign 
might to enforce sage and humane regulations for the benefit of our citizens. 

You are not the supreme master of your affairs! Whatever affects the many is 
of greater import than that which profits the few, and so long as you look to the people 
for the defense of person and guardianship of property, we will exact in return a strict 
and instant observance of principles which exalt the common weal. 

Build a mill, operate it, pocket the proceeds of your enterprise, but do not befoul 
the stream on which it stands by the reckless disposal of polluting waste. You can’t 
even conduct your household as you see fit, because we refuse to permit you to 
jeopardize the neighborhood by disregarding health and garbage regulations. 

Carry your convictions on curative agencies and schools of medicine wherever you 
like, but even the most stubborn doctrinaire must obey ordinances which command the 
sequestration of fever infected families. 

We are at the very threshold of a new era—an epoch of genuine liberty. We are 
our “brother's keepers.” 

We are feeling the first thrills of a protesting social conscience which insists upon 
checking the exploitation of the unfortunate by the potent—the prostitution of youth by 
avaricious commerce—which declares war without quarter or qualification upon habits 
and excesses which demean the validity of manhood. We are engaged in a fight to a 
finish against ignorance and vice and greed. , 

We are armed with knowledge, we smite in the cause of civilization, and so we 


battle for God. 


Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 




















Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


**The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!” —The Public and Public Sentiment 
—Extent of their Influence in Changing the Condition of Public Utilities— 
Corporations Must Be Serviceable 


By Public Relations Engineer 


The public is defined as “all the people.’ The manager 
of a railroad is a part of the public with which the electric 
light man must deal. You are a part of my public and I 
am a part of your public. 

I encountered an excellent illustration of this recently, 
when I was in a city where I nad formerly been in busi- 
ness. A “Wide Awake Club” is kept up in that city by 15 
men. Two of the members are bankers, three are lawyers, 
one is a judge, three are utility engineers, one is an edu- 
cator, one is a preacher, one is a lumberman, one is a doc- 
tor, one is the publisher of a technical trade paper, and 
one a publisher of one of the local daily newspapers. Hav- 
ing been a member of the club in the days that are gone, T 
was invited to the meeting which was to be held during my 
stay in town. 

In connection with the current news, concerning the ap- 
plication of the railroads for authority to raise their rates, 
someone made the usual remark against the watering of 


the populace, the government, the public to crucify the 
Perfect Man. And it was the first of the Christian martyrs, 
Stephen, who said to those who stoned him to death a 
moment later: “Which of the benefactors of former ages 
did your fathers not kill?” 

No, it will not do to rely upon the theory that the public 
has always been right on every question. 

Public sentiment, as we shall use the term, means that 
balance of power which Providence permits to determine 
the trend of events from day to day and from age to age; 
means the composite personality, the collective power and 
authority which is beneath and behind “government”—‘“The 
Powers That Be.” 

Five years ago George M. Reynolds, the president of the 
Commercial & Continental National Bank, of Chicago, 
in an address which he made at the National Bankers’ con- 
vention, said: 

“Public sentiment is fast becoming the most potent fac- 





WATCHWORD: THE PUBLIC BE BENEFITED! 
Declaration of principles: 


PERSUADE THE PUBLIC 


No business conducted for the common good is an enemy of the people. 
utilities we are the servants and not the enemies of the people. 


IT IS BEING BENEFITED! 


As public 
“We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 


be enemies.’’ Though an unwarranted struggle for special privilege or for private and personal advantage may have 
strained, it nust not be allowed to break that bond of mutual interest which we have in the preservation of order- 
liness, in the advancement of the common good, the promotion of good will, the quarantining of ill will and the 
safeguarding of public relations. A better understanding of this higher interest will enlist the better angels of our 
natures.—Adapted from Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 

Query: How many years longer can the proprietorship of the present owners of business be maintained, 
if progress is not protected as intelligently and as vigorously as we now protect our nation’s honor in the sight 
of other nations? If good will is not cultivated as scientifically as we now cultivate corn? If ill will is not 





quarantined as effectually as we now quarantine smallpox? 
as painstakingly as we now regulate and support football? 


If public relations are not safeguarded and advanced 








railroad stocks. This seemed to me to be a good oppor- 
tunity for testing as to whether men of that caliber made 
any discrimination whatever in their own minds favorable 
to the railroad that complied with their demands in this 
matter of stock-watering. Therefore I said: 

“One road running through this city is stocked for al- 
most ten times as much as one of its competitors. Do you 
know which of your own city’s lines is complying with 
your demand that it refrain from stock-watering?” 

Of all who had expressed themselves as opposed to the 
practice of stock-watering, not one had taken the trouble 
to learn that one of the roads of his own city was under- 
stocked; no one knew which road to praise nor which to 
condemn; no one had taken the time required to gain a 
reliable basis of knowledge. And yet these men are the 
moulders of the sentiment of that place. These men are 
important parts of that “public” with which railroads and 
all utilities must deal. 

The public was permitted by Providence to give highest 
honor and great authority and power to Washington and 
Lincoln; but it was also permitted by Providence to give 
the hemlock to Socrates, the hangman’s noose to John 
Brown, and the crucifix to the only Perfect Man. We are 
told that when the Carpenter of Nazareth looked out over 
Jerusalem, which was his “public.” he said: “How oft would 
I, but ye would not.” Providence permitted the people, 


tor in human endeavor. Public sentiment seems just now 
to be greatly at variance. In consequence of the great vari- 
ance of public sentiment, business is groping around in the 
dark. In practical work-a-day affairs men must grope in 
the dark until they can see more clearly what the future 
normal condition of business is to be. 

“IT believe,” said Mr. Reynolds, “the normal condition 
for the business of the future will be different from the 
normal condition of the past. The sooner those 
who are responsible for the handling of capital, prepare 
for this change, the sooner we are liable to reach normal 
conditions. 

“As bankers, we, in a great measure, hold in the hollow 
of our hands the destiny of the industries of our respective 
communities; and we fail to discharge our full duty toward 
our neighbors if we neglect to wield for good that power 
which the use of money and credit gives to us. A policy 
directed entirely by selfishness and greed might result in 
great profits for a bank temporarily, while dwarfing other 
businesses, but the policy which results in the greatest 
good to the community is sure to result, in the long run, in 
the greatest good to the bank.” 

But after this lapse of five years is not public sentiment 
still seriously at variance? Is not business still groping 
around in the dark? Is the future normal condition for 
business any more plainly discernible? Could not a Good 


(Copyright 1914, by S. R. Edwards.) 














Will Fellowship perform a Good Will Service by helping 
to “think a way through” and by urging all classes to get 
into sympathetic touch with those who are striving to im- 
prove matters, instead of using up all our steam blowing 
the whistles of our disapproval? 

There may have been, and probably was a day when, as 
a people, we were entirely too well satisfied with conditions 
that really needed to be improved; too much inclined to 
say: “Whatever is, is right.” But, now we are too much 
inclined to the opposite extreme—too much inclined to de- 
clare that whatever is, is wrong. 

In times past we probably needed fault-finders, needed 
the nausea which accompanies the muckraker, to make us 
sick of evils toward which we were too indifferent; but our 
present need is for remedy finders; or, better still, “remedy 
workers.” 

In place of our former apathy or indifference we seem 
now, as a people, to be too self-conscious of the faults of 
whose leadership we formerly followed without 
question. We seem to be almost proud of the defects of 
our former leaders. We seem inclined to parade their 
weaknesses upon the slightest provocation; and we give 
very little evidence of any feeling of “personal responsi- 
bility” for the remedying of a single of the evils of which 


those 


we complain. 
Individually and coilectively, fault-fanding seems to be 
the American’s favorite pastime or diversion. 


DESTRUCTION OF PRESENT LEADERS NOT SUFFICIENT. 


As a substitute for our former leadership and for our 
former leaders, we seem to be thoroughly content with our 
present fault-finding and our present fault-finders. We 
seem totally blind to the obvious fact that merely discred- 
iting and destroying an imperfect or impossible leader, is 
not the last or most important act in the perfecting of 
leadership or the advancement of civilization. 

In the beginning, a republic or democracy governs by 
the consent of the governed; but, as a people, we have 
passed beyond that beginner's stage. We are now where 
our leaders of government and our leaders of business are 
being compelled to secure the approval of the governed, and 
the approval of the “led.” 

If we will but pause to consider it, there is a vast dif- 
ference between persuading cunning, wage-seeking, or com- 
fort-seeking voters to approve any given policy that is 
planned out by the leaders of government, or of business, 
on the one hand, and on the other of assuming that no ob- 
jection will be made, even though the “governed” should 
become interested enough to find out what had been done; 
a vast difference between obtaining the approval which 
now must be secured before proceeding, on the one hand; 
and proceeding, as formerly, upon the assumption that 
consent would not be denied, on the other. 

It must not be overlooked that there is a vast difference 
between the prevailing ignorance ard apathy of former 
times concerning political economy, and the present half- 
enlightened and often wholly exaggerated economic fears 
of those of us whose approval must now be secured in ad- 
vance of every important action taken by our leaders. 

The previously prevailing apathy on the part of the elec- 
torate, concerning political economy, made it almest im- 
possible for voters to dissent. Therefore, in those days, 
government leadership and business leadership had the 
constant consent of the governed for almost every new thing 
they wished to undertake. 

Leaders were acknowledged as masters; and the “Master 
and Servant Theory” prevailed in practice—both as to law 
and as to business. 

But those who were former!y !ed, now refuse to follow; 
those who formerly followed, now insist on directing the 
Wage-seekers, who formerly waited for the in- 


leaders. 
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structions of their wage-payers or masters, now assert their 
“Citizen Sovereignty” by saying to those former masters: 

“You must do as we say or we will destroy the business 
that is feeding both you and us. If you refuse this pro- 
posal from us, you must, at least, consent to the dictation 
of arbitrators.” 

We seem to have departed, never to return, from our 
former theory or practice; we seem to have moved away 
from the foundation formerly accepted as permanent and 
final. The “governed” seem to have secured an effectual 
injunction prohibiting every act of the “governors,” until 
after public sentiment has given its approval. 


SPARRING FOR INDIVIDUAL ADVANTAGE. 


Therefore, it ought to be easy, at least for practical busi- 
ness men, to see that just as the minority shareholder, by 
refusing to approve, is often powerful for evil, even when 
he is powerless for good. So, when the approval of “Pub- 
lic Sentiment” must be had in advance for all important 
affairs of government, and for all affairs of business, there 
is a like temptation to “spar for individual advantage, at 
tremendous cost to the common good.” 

A business acquaintance of the writer says: “I’ve quit 
playing the majority shareholder game. It’s much more 
profitable to own just a minority interest, and, at the 
psychological moment mulct the management by offering 
to sell out in preference to starting litigation—for there is 
scarcely an institution on earth that cannot be injured by 
the unfavorable public sentiment that responds whenever a 
minority sets up an ‘underdog’ howl.” 

Can civilization advance unless there is a way found for 
overcoming our existing antagonisms? Will not these an- 
tagonisms and this dissatisfaction cause complete stagna- 
tion? Will they not finally cause decay, unless they are 
speedily dealt with? 

There is no inclination to deny the fact that men are 
growing in forcefulness; no inclination to deny the fact 
that men are growing in forcefulness more rapidly now 
perhaps, than ever before; but, the point is that there is an 
objectionable element in this growth. The point is that 
we are growing in the wrong direction. The point is that 
men are growing in their tendency toward “ill will” rather 
than “good will.” The point is, that as a people, we are 
getting a growth of the sort that increases rather than de- 
creases antagonism—a growth which is the chief strain 
upon our present public relations. 

Putting forth the effort that is necessary to break a 
strike, to capture and convict dynamiters, to get favorable 
legislation, or to succeed in any of the other well-known 
activities that are engaged in for the benefit and advantage 
of wage-payers, unquestionably causes growth, but of what 
sort? Is it not the growth of a forcefulness that is poisoned 
with cunning, strategy, suspicion and antagonism? Is it 
not a growth of “ill will?” Is it not the growth of the 
“ili will spirit?” 


TENDENCIES THAT NEED CorRRECTION. 


On the other hand, putting forth the effort that is re- 
quired to keep down the number of apprentices in one’s 
craft; to lengthen the period of apprenticeship: to limit 
the output; to shorten the hours of labor; to force legisla- 
tures and congresses to pass laws that are favorable to 
wage-receivers; to “dynamite a ‘job’”; to win a “battle” 
or strike in what is now being referred to by government 
officials as “our industrial war,” or to successfully accomp- 
lish any one or more of the other well-known things that 
are being done for the benefit and advantage of wage-re- 
ceivers—undoubtedly causes the growth of a forcefulness. 
But, again the same question must be asked: “What is the 
nature of this growth?” Is not its spirit exactly the same 
as that of the wage-payers? Is not this, also, the growth 
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of a forcefulness that is poisoned with cunning, strategy, 
suspicion and antdgonism? And is not the growth of this 
spirit of antagonism just as much to be regreted, and does 
it not need to be corrected, just as much in the one case 
as in the other? 

As the years pass by, the return which each man gets 
from the investment of his time, his talent, or his property, 
is affected more and more by what we call the general con- 
dition of business. We have learned by experience that 
when business is good, the return which each man gets 
from the investment of time, talent, or property, is more 
satisfactory than when business is bad. But we need to see 
more clearly that back of permanent good business there 
must be a condition of general prosperity; that beneath 
prosperity there must be peace, and that there can be no 
real peace on earth except among men of Good Will. 

The fact seems to have been overlooked that interfering 
with good will, injuring public relations, or poisoning pub- 
lic sentiment, is more criminal, if possible, than poisoning 
a people’s water supply or spreading a contagious disease. 

We are failing to realize that the most serious offense 
which can be committed by striker, strike-breaker, high- 
handed financier, muckraker, demagogue, or misguided 
philanthropist, is the encouragement of 111 Will. 


MERE RESTRAINT WILL Not REmMeEpy. 


It should be obvious to those, who are now bearing the 
burdens of leadership, that mere restraint will never orig- 
inate or maintain the sort of good will which is necessary 
to change the attitude of those who now court death for 
the promotion of what they believe to be man’s economic 
rights. 

It is evident that mere punishment will never change the 
attitude of defiance that is now maintained by industrial 
workers who get their living by agitating Ill Will. 

Every serious minded person should be able to see that 
wages for those who are now “wageless,” or more wages 
for those who are now wage-receivers, will never put an 
end to strikes or lockouts. 

Neither restraint, punishment, or mere wages—impor- 
tant as each and all of these may be—will ever satisfac- 
torily originate, or permanently maintain the sort of 
Good Will Service that must be performed to overcome 
the increase of Ill Will, or the tendency toward chaos, for 
it is not the men that have the least opportunity who court 
death; it is not the men that care farthest from employ- 
ment who wage “Industrial War”; and, it is not the men 
that receive the lowest wage who strike for an increase 
of pay. 

“No man can beat his wife enough to make her love him,” 
says the humorist. As leaders, whether we be politicalists, 
philanthropists, commercialists, educationalists, or religion- 
ists, we need a “saving sense of humor” to enable us to 
relax; to enable us to see that no amount of fault-finding 
or antagonism that we might offer from the stump, from 
the associated charities or federated cluhs—from the office 
or counting house, from the factory or farm, from the 
press, rostrum or pulpit—will ever woo men away from 





their antagonism. 
Hatinc Witt Not Overcome HATRED. 


We need this saving sense of humor to relax us, until 
we catch a vision of the fact that no amount of scolding, 
no amount of envy, no amount of hate, and no amount of 
stringent legislation will ever convert, either an individual, 
or a people, to the required condition of tolerant, intelli- 
gent, active and effective Good Will. 

We need to cultivate enough of the humorist’s habit to 
discern that no amount of bitterness or antagonism from 
us will help in the least, to bring about that commendable 
state of public relations which has Good Wil! for its deep- 
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ly-laid and carefully constructed foundation; to discern 
that no amount of censoriousness from self-appointed 
critics will ever establish the sort of good will or public 
relationship that civilization must have before it can take 
its next step forward: to realize that no amount of pun- 
ishment from self-appointed executioners will 


ever win 





A SCIENCE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

The author and the publisher desire the co-operation 
of all who will interest themselves in the development 
of a good will service; of all who will engage in the 
work of a good will fellowship; of all who will help to 
think a way through; of all who will aid in the devel- 
opment of a science of Public Relations. 











either individuals or the people, as a whole, from existing 
antagonisms to that state of good will among men which 
business must have as a foundation to build upon, before 
any of our human activities can resume a normal con- 
dition. 

If, by our conduct, we as leaders in politics, in com- 
merce, in industry, in education or in religion, say mote 
loudly than words can possibly express, that we enjoy ir- 
responsible leisure or idleness more than we enjoy being 
serviceable to mankind; if, by our conduct, we prove that 
our main ambition is to be able to retire as early in life 
and in as comfortabie circumstances as possible—of what 
value is any or all the preaching that we might presume 
to offer concerning the joy of Serviceableness? 

With that sort of conduct and ambition on our part, can 
we expect the less fortunate to cease their struggle for 
advantage? To cease from envying, when they !ose in 
that struggle? If we are not exerting ourselves to the ut- 
most to do the thing that mankind needs to have us do, 
how can we expect others to cease from hating the cir- 
cumstance which releases us, while holding them fast? 

Our religious, educational, civic, commercial and indus- 
trial ideal is still tainted with the unsuspected, but none 
the less real, contradiction that the chief end which we 
hope to gain by work, by thrift and by the bearing of re- 
sponsibility is not development; not the increasing of one’s 
ability to be useful; not serviceableness—but the opposite: 
not the ability and inclination to serve the common good 
to the utmost of one’s. possibilities; but, on the contrary, 
the privilege of compeling others to contribute to one’s irre- 
sponsible and idle ease and comfort. 


“CORPORATIONS Must BE SERVICEABLE. 


The more noble ideal or ambition; the ambition to be 
as serviceable as possible to the public. the ambition to 
offer upon the market that thing which mankind needs 
most to have offered, seems to be already established as 
the agreed duty, the thing required by law of that imper- 
sonal thing which we call a corporation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is required by Congress “to com- 
pel private property to serve public need.” Within the 
zone of authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it is endeavoring to make the public utilities supren:cly 
serviceable to the public. 

It seems safe to say that if public sentiment were such 
as to require this same practice on the part of individuals, 
then happiness and the true joy of one’s better and higher 
self-interest would follow, as the music of machinery fol- 
lows the activities of industry. If a majority of indi- 
viduals could be made tc believe, and to act upon the be- 
lief that, throughout their entire lives the constant devel- 
opment of personal ability to be serviceable affords more 
real enjoyment than can be had from refusing to be de- 
veloped, then the problem of comfort or happiness would 
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solve itself. If development were correctly interpreted as 
enjoyment, everybody would have the largest possible 
amount of comfort and the greatest possible amount of joy. 

When development is interpreted as a thing to be 
shunned as far as possible; when development is endured 
only for the sake of getting comfort; and when comfort 
is interpreted as the highest joy—how to escape from work 
becomes the bone of contention. 

An ambition to become able to retire as early in life as 
possible and in as comfortable circumstances as possible, 
seems to be the prevailing thing as yet, so far as the ma- 
jority of individuals are concerned. As individuals, a ma- 
jority of us are struggling, as dogs might struggle for a 
bone, for the special advantages which we think will at- 
ford us idle comfort; whereas, for corporations we have 
established the ideal and the statutory requirement of a 
constant and increasing deveiopment of serviceableness to 
the public. 

Therefore, it seems to the writer, that one of the first 
things to be recognized by those who have a desire to 
guide “public sentiment” unerringly in the direction of the 
common good, is this fact of a double standard. 

To what extent has the condition of public utilities been 
changed by public sentiment? This higher requirement— 
this higher standard—is the answer. 


A. T. & T.—Western Electric Alliance. 

It is stated by interests close to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., writes TELEPHONY’s New York correspondent, 
that the matter of the separation from that company of the 
Western Electric Co., and the consequent divorce of the op- 
erating and manufacturing ends of the Bell company’s busi- 
ness was not brought up in the proceedings with the govern- 
ment which resulted in the severance of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. That it was tentatively discussed is possible, and that it 
is a matter that will logically follow, is not wholly denied; 
but those who have followed the situation closely believe that 
all initiative in this direction must come from the’ govern- 
ment. 

It should be recalled, they say, that although the American 
Telephone & Telegraph dissolution has been popularly termed 
“voluntary” it came only under government pressure. The 
terms of the agreement, if subsequent reports are reliable, 
were entirely the government’s. This applies, not only to 
the Western Union separation but to the long distance lines 
terms by which the Bell toll line net-work was made available 
to the Independents. The yielding of the Bell company to 
the terms of the agreement came after criticisms with respect 
te certain matters which were national in scope, and negotia- 
tions were projected, thus avoiding a suit, which, it is reason- 
able to assume was imminent. 

What credit there is in submitting “voluntarily” to the 
government’s terms belongs to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., but what consequences accrue, good or bad, 
the responsibility for them rests with the government. This 
might be taken to be the attitude of officials of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at present. It is not thought 
likely, therefore, that the Bell company will voluntarily offer 
the relinquishment of control of the Western Electric Co. 
and reports that negotiations for such a separation are now 
under way cannot be confirmed here. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns 90 per 
cent of the stock of the Western Electric Co. The present 
outstanding stock of the latter company is $15,000,000 and it 
is paying dividends of 8 per cent. annually. This would mean 
that the Américan Telephone & Telegraph Co., on the stock 
it owns, is receiving annual dividends of $1,080,000. This 
alone would indicate a reluctance on the part of the parent 
company to part with this child. 

In his annual report Theodore N. Vail remarks, also, that 
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“each year the economies and efficiencies due to the rela- 
tion between the Western Electric Co. and the companies of 
the Bell telephone system become more apparent.” Sales of 
the Western Electric for 1913 amounted to $77,532,860, of 
which $50,681,070 represents sales to the companies of the Bell 
telephone system, and $26,851,790 represents sales to other 
customers. 

The opinion here, therefore, leans toward a conviction that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. would not only view 
with reluctance a parting of the two companies, but would 
possibly strenuously resist an effort in this direction. 

The income account of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as of Dec. 31, 1913, shows that it received as 
interest and other revenues from associated and _ licensed 
companies, $13,564,952. It would be difficult to estimate just 
what proportion of this sum the company receives as its 
414 per cent. tax on the gross receipts of the licensee companies 
in exchange for telephone installation and replacement, patent 
rights, engineering services and central administration, an 
arrangement which compels the purchase of equipment by 
associated companies from the Western Electric Co. 

When the California Railroad Commission handed down its 
decision, refusing to allow the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to take more than 2% per cent. of the profit of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., against the usual cut of 
41%4 per cent. it was unofficially estimated that should this 
decision be taken as a precedent by other state commissions 
it would mean a loss of about $7,000,000 a year to the Ameri- 
can company. This estimate was declared preposterous by 
M. Vail, who stated further that it was impossible to make 
such an estimate. 

While it is evident that an estimate of total annual loss 
to the Bell company of $7,000,000, should the percentages it 
receives from associated companies be cut from 4% to 2%, 
is high, it can be seen that the cancellation of the 4™% per cent. 
arrangement, which might be involved should the government 
start A. T. & T.-Western Electric proceedings, would mean 
a much more considerable loss to the parent company. 

The separation of the two companies would not be such 
an intricate proposition, it is thought here, so far as the 
financial part is concerned. The books of the two concerns 
are kept separate and distinct, and the management is prac- 
tically separate. Therefore, a sale of stock, as in the case 
of the sale of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s holdings in the Western Union, could be effected with- 
out great difficulty. The trouble would lie in the matter of 
patents, etc., it is thought, and the determining of just what 
compensation the licensee companies should give the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. for parental care. 





An Effort to Give Central Receivers Power to Act. 

Judge Dever, of the Superior Court at Chicago, has in- 
structed the receivers of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
to investigate the business relations between that organ- 
ization and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. This 
decision was reached after extended arguments by repre- 
sentatives of the minority stockholders, to convince the 
court of the necessity of instructing the present receivers 
to make an investigation of certain contracts existing be- 
tween the two defendant companies. 

The defendants’ position, as stated by counsel, was that 
the business of a receiver is not to change contracts en- 
tered into before their appointment, but rather to keep the 
business in the condition it was previously. 

On the other hand the complainants contended that the 
court should order an investigation requiring the receivers 
to report to the court. It was charged that the Central 
Union company is still under the domination of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., and that the effect of the 
appointment of receivers is thus practically nullified. 
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The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


Frank came into the office during the middle of the fore- 
noon and sat down at the switchboard by the operator. For 
half an hour he watched the operation of the board closely, 
without saying a word. Mr. Barrows noticed him, but said 
nothing until Frank was about to go upstairs. 

“What is on your mind, Frank?” he asked. 

Frank turned to the desk, hesitated a moment, and then 
answered by asking: “Is there such a thing as a telephone 
freezing up?” 

“T can’t say that I have heard of a case since vitriol bat- 
teries went out of service. Why? Is the plant frozen up?” 

“No, I guess not, but I have two cases of trouble that 


look queer to me. No. 371 is Kirk’s telephone. He runs 
that coal office this side of the tracks. For the last three 
mornings his telephone has been on the bum. We can 


scarcely hear him. People begin calling him for coal about 
seven and he has all kinds of trouble. He says after he 
gets the fire going and the place warmed up—and believe me 
he does warm it some—the trouble goes away. He claims 
he’s losing business. 1 went down there at seven this morn- 
ing and it was just as he said. It wouldn’t talk up worth 
a cent until the place got so hot you couldn’t keep on your 
coat. Then the telephone comniecnced to come up slowly.” 

“How did it work when you left it?” 

“Pretty good. I’m going to change the batteries, though. 
There isn’t anything about a transmitter to freeze up, is 
there?” 

“No. If there were any moisture in the carbon to be af- 
fected by frost, it would be noticeable any time. Your idea 
of changing the batteries is along the right line as far as it 
goes. The new cells will no doubt give better results for a 
few days. The place is pretty cold, I imagine, when there 
is no fire in the stove.” 

“A little colder than out of doors, I guess. 
thing but a sheet iron shack.” 

“Dry cells will stand considerable cold, but they won't 
stand exposure to this zero weather. Then being thawed 
out every morning puts them out of commission in a hurry.” 

“What shall we do with them, take them home every 
night? I wouldn’t mind the trouble, if it 1s necessary. 
Jimmy Kirk never makes a kick and aiways pays his bili, 
and it won’t be for but a few days anyway.” 

Mr. Barrows, although pleased with Frank’s interest and 
expressed willingness to remove and replace the batteries 
daily until the cold spell was over, could not refrain from 
smiling as he answered: 

“No, I guess we can manage without that, Frank. When 
you go to replace the cells, take a supply of newspapers 
with you and pack them in the battery box around the bat- 
teries. Put several thicknesses in the bottom of the box.” 

“T see, something like a fireless cooker that I made. T’ll 
try that game. The one in Rankin’s barn works almost the 
same way, only it’s open entirely until the office gets 
warmed up. I tried it this morning with Kittie, and she 
didn’t get my ring at all. I got her with my test set from 
the line outside. By the time I got back into the barn, the 
office was warmed up and she worked O. K.” 

“You might pack those batteries, too, but that evidently 
isn’t all of your trouble. The line would not open from 
that cause. Suppose you change the fuses in the protector 
and be sure and mark which is the top end of each oid fuse. 


It isn’t any- 
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That is about the oniy other point inside the office at the 
barn I can think of.” 

“All right. Anything else this morning?” 

“No, I believe not, only handle the old fuses very care- 
fully and lay them away until tomorrow. Let me know how 
the telephone works tomorrow morning 

Later in the day, Germany came in with the Doctor. His 
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Fig. 99. The Dry Cell and Its Elements. 


first inquiry was whether or not it hurt a dry battery to 
freeze. 

“The Doctor says it doesn’t. I know it does, but I don’t 
know how to make him believe it,” he concluded. 

“I told him, a dry cell not being possessed of a nervous 
system, that I couldn’t imagine how it could be hurt,” said 
the Doctor, laughing, “any more than a brick.” 

“One of his jokes, I guess already,” said Germany. 
didn’t say nothing about a brick before. 
a green brick to freeze it.” 

“But you didn’t say anything about spoiling a dry cell,” 
returned the Doctor. 

“Ain’t hurt the same thing, already? 
dry cell freezes, then what?” 

“Frank came in with the same question this morning. No 
doubt freezing has a bad effect on the elements and prob- 
ably the cell will freeze dry in time the same as clothes 
will freeze dry on a line.” 

“Ain't they dry already?” 

“No, not entirely so. They are much dryer than the reg- 
ular wet cells, but there is a certain amount of moisture in 
them. That is one reason why we should not lay them on 
their sides; also we should remember to store the barrels 
right end up as they are marked. An extremely dry, hot 
place, or one where it freezes, is not the proper place for 
dry cells. It cuts down their life very quickiy. Why did 
you ask?” 

“Oh, we got one in a kitchen where it is cold like a barn 
at night. They tried to use the telephone last night in the 
middle of the night and said it wouldn’t work. They 
guessed it was froze up like the cistern pump.” 

“They guessed right, I think. You had better see if you 
can’t put it in a warmer place or else pack papers around 
the batteries. Put in a new set of celis anyway.” 

“Now, Mr. Doctor, how about a dry cell being hurt by 
freezing, huh?” 


“He 
Anyway it spoils 


Mr. Barrows, if a 
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“I don’t believe it,” retorted the Doctor. “A thing inani- 
mate can’t be hurt, can it, Mr. Barrows?” 

“I'll try to find out what that word means and tell you 
later,” replied Mr. Barrows, laughing. 

“Come on, let’s get going before my chilblains wake up. 
They like the cold best,” said Germany, and, accompanied 
by the Doctor, he left the office. 

In the morning, when the three men were present, Mr. 
Barrows took the fuses Frank had removed from the livery 
barn telephone and set them in a protector mounting. Plac- 
ing it in the came relative position it occupied when in 
service, Frank tested the fuses with battery and found them 
both O. K. Mr. Barrows then tock the protector and placed 
it outside the window. The weather was a few degrees 
above zero, as it had continued cold for three or four days. 

“We will have te wait a few minutes,” he said. 

“Show me how a dry cell is put up. That freezing puz- 
zles me,” said Frank. “What's in them to freeze. Make a 
picture so Germany can understand, too.” 

“Well, as we have a few minutes, I will. You found 
Kirk’s telephone worked all right this morning?” 

“Yes. He left a big fire last night and I guess that helped 
some.” 

“Perhaps. <A dry ceil is like this. (Fig. 99). The electric 
current is generated by chemical action between the carbon 
post, through the filling, and the zine casing. In order 
that the moisture be kept from evaporation, the top of each 
cell is sealed as nearly air-tight as possible. I have noticed 
sometimes that, in unpacking batteries, little care is exer- 
cised. For instance, if the top is packed with chaff, or saw- 
dust, the battery is struck against the side of the barrel 
or box. That is a very bad practice. 

“If the composition top is brittle, it is liable to crack, 
leaving an opening for evaporation. Even though it does 
not cause a noticeable break, a very light rap will loosen 
the top from the zine and leave a small opening part of 
the way around. To prevent damage of this kind, the cells 
should be handled carefully.” 

“How about the old ones? 
Frank inquired. 

“T will take that up in a minvte. 
freezing question. We know that ice is a non-conductor— 
that is dry ice. Now, if we allow the moisture in a dry cel) 
to freeze, the carbon and zinc are separated by an insulator. 
Chemical action ceases until the moisture is restored. The 
same condition exists if the moisture evaporates or leaks 
away, except that the cell will remain dead. 

“Another point about freezing: Even if the cell does not 
freeze solid, freezing in from the outside, even a quarter of 
an inch, causes expansion and leaves a uniform ovening be- 
tween the zincs and the composition top. This never closes 
entirely, and evaporation sets iv the moment the cell be- 


Can they be fixed over?” 


Let us see about the 


comes warm. 

“In regard to restoring old cells which are practically 
worn out, there is considerable discussion. It is claimed 
that in a great majority of cases, the filling deteriorates; 
that is, it becomes dry and inactive before the carbon and 
zinc elements have been exhausted. There are firms which 
make a specialty of renewing old dry cells. What process 
they use or how successful their work is, I do not know. It 
appears reasonable to presume that if the carbon and zinc 
still retain life, the old filling could easily be replaced. I 
should think the greatest element of hazard would be to 
ascertain if the zinc had wasted uniformly. If there were 
very thin spots, a leak might result soon after the cell 
were placed in service a second time. 

“Now, Frank, we will see if the cold has had any effect on 


your fuses. Open the window and test them where they 


are.” 
“One side is open—this fuse here,” Frank replied 
“All right, Bring them inside. Hang them there by the 


stove for a few minutes. I explained some time ago how 
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those tubular fuses are constructed. It is possible that in 
this one, the fuse wire was given too much tension, that is, 
drawn too tightly. When a sudden ireeze came, the con- 
traction broke the wire at its weakest point, which was 
probably at the edge of the solder. Try it now, Frank.” 

“It’s closed now, but not good. If I shake it, it goes 
open.” 

“Well, we won't give it any further consideration. You 
probably won't have another case like it in ten years. Gen- 
erally they go open and stay open.” 

“In the cell, she expands; in the fuse she goes the other 
way. I don’t see which,” said Germany. 

The Doctor laughed. 

“Perhaps, Doctor, you can explain the which of it,” said 
Mr. Barrows. 

The Doctor spoke directly to Germany in his native lan- 
guage, making emphatic gestures with his hands, Germany 
interpreted aloud 

“Water and most liquids, he gets larger by cold; iron and 
metals he shrinks up—but you no see him do it either—” 

“You can tell him the rest while we are wading through 
the snow to put Baxter’s drop up,” broke in Frank. “T 
suppose we'll have to keep a pretty close watch on the bat- 
teries for a while. There are plenty of them where they 
will freeze,” he added, addressing Mr. Barrows. 

“You will probably have some more cases of such trouble, 
but be sure that is the trouble before you change batteries. 
To change batteries twice, or three times a year, makes a 
hole in the revenue from the telephone.” 

“The Boss is getting to be tight-fisted,” Frank remarked 
to Germany as they walked down the street. 

“I guess maybe if you had been paying the bills, you 
Batteries cost money, 


” 


would be some more careful, too. 
and we’ve used an awful lot of them, toc. 
(To be continued.) 





Pittsburgh & Alleghany Telephone Co. Reorganized. 

The Pittsburgh & Allegheny Telephone Co. has been re- 
stored to its stockholders after being in the hands of re- 
ceivers for more than three years, the difficulties of the 
company involving. some $200,000 having been cleared up. 
The new board of directors is made up as follows: J. M. 
Brown, Robert C. Dalzell, J. L. Dickey, W. C. Handlan, 
Richard Hawkey, Frank C. Huling, J. G. Splane and John 
S. Weller. The new officers are: J. L. Dickey, president; 
Richard Hawkey, vice-president and general manager; F. 
C. Huling, treasurer; Thomas G, Davis, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Mr. Splane, one of the receivers and vice president and 
general manager of the company, resigned owing to the pres- 
sure of other business interests, but it was insisted, in view 
of his long and active service with the company, that he 
consent to remain on the board as a managing director and 
render such advice and counsel to the new management as his 
time will permit. 

Mr. Hawkey, the newly elected vice president and general 
manager, was for some years connected with the Standard 
Steel Car Company, at Pittsburgh, and later became as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the Eastern group of the 
Bell telephone companies. He was also elected a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of R. C. Hall. 

F. C. Huling, the newly elected treasurer, is an attorney 
of Columbus, Ohio. He was also elected a director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of J. N. Vance of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 





Appeal Ada Rate Case to Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

The Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. has appealed 
to the State Supreme Court of Oklahoma from an order 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission reducing tele- 
phone rates in Ada. 
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Purely Psychological 


The Latest Diagnosis—Being a Director 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Being president of this great republic is a doubtful job. 
The honor, glory, and danger of it are not worth the candle. 

Everything the President says is both understood and 
savagely misunderstood. He is abused by his enemies and 
gets only the silent approval of his friends. 


No man ever came to the presidential chair with so many 
perplexing problems to solve as President Wilson. He has 
been accused of lacking experience, yet such an experienced 
man as President Taft did not at all appeal. 

A tariff bill, so long dodged by his predecessors; a cur- 
rency bill in the throes of 30 years’ construction; the Pan- 
ama free tolls question, and the Mexican situation—are all, 
individually, enough to worry any man to death. 


Worse and more of it. He sits in the presidential chair 
in the midst of revelations of horrible mismanagement and 
is held responsible for the penalties of business reaction 
which inevitably follow. 

Just as a wreck diverts both passenger and freight traffic 
to another road, so does the revelation of crookedness or 
mismanagement cause the investor to tie his purse strings, 
—and to be suspicious of human effort generally. All of 
which tends to retard business activity, etc. 

President Wilson has done as well as could be expected. 
As I had expected, he ran into a mess with the Grand Army 
of the Republic on Decoration Day. The G. A. R. has a 
chronic quarrel with a Democratic president, anyway, and 
a clash is inevitable, however hard one works to avoid it. 

But his principal trouble is in listening to the wails of 
business. It was the wail of business that drove President 
Roosevelt headlong into the Tennessee Coal & Iron matter. 

Any threat to hurt business seems to give one and all a 
panicy feeling, for business today is our spoiled child. It 
cries for the moon—it has the earth now—and on every 
occasion its tear ducts are busy. 

Business really needs a sound spanking—a punishment 
of some kind, not fatal, but effective. 


It is the chronic answer of every business man that busi- 
ness is rotten. It is an ingrown habit of thought. 

We have come to extremes, being either in ecstacy or in 
the depths of despair. 

If men could realize that it is better to have normal eight- 
hour days all through the year than to have abnormal years 
followed by reactive, thin years, stockholders would get 
dividends more regularly—and fewer men would be out of 
work, 


It seems that representatives of the Illinois manufactur- 
ers were calling upon the President, and they asked him 
why business was quiet—as if he could tell any more than 
any other man. Some people seem to think that Washing- 
ton holds the key to industrial heaven, anyway. 

President Wilson said as far as he could learn from his 
department, which makes a business of knowing, that there 
was no business depression; that he was reliably informed 
that business was normal; salesmen were selling goods as 
of yore; and that there were fewer failures, etc. 

Further, he added, that the so-called depression was but 
a psychological condition—a state of mind, rather than of 
body. 

He hit the nail right on the head. 
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We are not in the midst of a depression. However, we 
may be at the low water mark of normal business. 


If President Wilson was more anxious about business 
than he should be, he could have declared war on Mexico 
and made business good, just as the Spanish War was 
forced in order to quickly expel the depression of the mid- 
dle nineties. 

It is a costly way to restore business conditions, and I 
am glad to see a disposition on the part of some one to 
analyze these matters. 

War has always been the cloak of concealment of some 
brand of crime, to throw people off the track, or to gratify 
some unseemly ambition. 


Consider Chicago, for instance. For long weary months, 
over 200,000 men have been unable to work because of a 
strike on the part of the brickmakers. 

The situation is purely psychological. The troubles of 
the brickmakers are not physical. They are only a mental 
trouble—a state of mind, discontent, etc. 

They conceived the idea that the union and not the em- 
ployer had the right to hire and discharge men. Naturally 
the employer objected, and after a long, weary, expensive, 
and futile strike, the men are back at work—and innocent 
parties can go back to work. 

Can anyone ascribe the loss of millions of dollars of 
wages to any business depression? Surely, purely psychol- 
ogy is the only diagnosis. 


It may be that the reason given will not appeal to the 
destitute and jobless man, with his stubble beard, with 
nerve gone and with whining voice asking for alms. 

It would be hard to explain pure psychology to him. He 
can only differentiate between work and no work. All other 
answers or solutions fail. 

The problem of the unskilled laborer will always be with 
us, unless the government provides public work and makes 
work compulsory. 


Pure psychology may appeal to another class of jobless 
men—men thrown out of fairly high salaried positions. 
Never before have so many men in good positions lost out 
—men who have lived well and saved so little. 

This condition is probably psychological because business 
is compelled to clean house occasionally in order to give 
the younger and ambitious generation a chance to try the 
top. 

There is an end to all things, and particularly salary 
raises to a salaried man. So he becomes the victim of a 
state of mind—a belief that changes which lean generously 
toward economy are necessary. 


The depression talk comes from financial centers. Like 
the artful dodger, they are yelling stop thief at the fleeing 
Oliver Twist. 

They are blaming Washington; they are blaming Con- 
gress and the President. 

It is not hard to trace every bit of trouble, real or imag- 
inary, back to the financial centers. It is not Washington 
that the investor fears, although the financial writer is try- 
ing to convince us that such is the case. Stocks have de- 
clined in value naturally. 








Stocks are only worth what the buyer thinks they are 
worth. Besides, the price of stocks and their transfer has 
not the least bearing on business. 

The prosperity from 1900 to 1907 began in a state of 
mind and ended in one. 

The Spanish War had given the American people much 
activity, and then the investment period began. Money 
flowed freely into enterprises, speculative and otherwise. 

Old and decrepit railways were picked up and renovated 
Great fortunes were made by financial interests in under- 
writing the great security issues of that period. 

It was a sure game and everything possible was ex- 
ploited, good or bad, it mattered little to the promoters 
and underwriters who could get from under so easily. 


Naturally this gave the country an immense amount of 
construction work which kept the average laborer busy for 
many years. As long as the average laborer was busy, it 
formed a pyramid of activities all the way to the peak. 

But the holders of the peak of this great activity or so- 
called prosperity, which after all is a great abnormal con- 
dition, were either not true to their stewardship or were 
incompetent. They were carried away with their schemes 
and their boldness knew no bounds. 

They did foolish things—as well as successful—and great 
failures took place. 

They killed the goose that ‘laid the golden egg—and the 
investors quit investing. Naturally when the investor quit, 
the construction work stopped, too. 


We cannot live alone by maintenance, so it came to pass 
that men could not be employed. They quit buying and the 
effect upon the business pyramid cannot be denied. 

The answer is purely psychological, a mental state on the 
part of the stewards of great business—a consequent state 
of doubt on the part of the investor. So they blame the 
President. ; 


Pause for a moment at the plight of the great New Haven 
railway. I know it is getting to be somewhat of a chest- 
nut. We don’t like disagreeable things, and soon forget 
them. 

Let us see if pure psychology has a part here. As you 
know, ex-Governor Folk is quizzing the various officials of 
the New Haven railway, trying to locate the little rift which 
so quickly made the music mute to the tune of $12,000,000. 
He called Director Elton to the stand. Director Elton is 76 
years old. 

He testified that he was a downtrodden New England 
manufacturer until he became too old—he must have made 
nutmegs. Then he became a banker and a New Haven 
director. He was not too old to tackle the problems of a 
great railway. 

He said, however, that his head was too thick to grasp 
what was going on; that he had begged President Mellen 
to give him a few lessons. He was always confused. He 
never could tell which particular company he was directing 
for. 

What a fine argument against the interlocking directorate 
—to make a man confine himself to one property and con- 
duct that property properly. 

The conclusion that Director Elton finally reached was 
that it had taken him 76 years to find out that he belonged 
to a damned fool family. 

Anyway, it was a sorry tale, that feeble, trembling old 
man, confessing his confusion, his doubts, and above all, 
even his lack of intelligence. 

Director Skinner was called to the stand. 
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He was born rich and none but the New Haven railway 
had ever separated him from any money. He had 5,400 
shares—which shows that he suffered quite a tidy loss when 
the New Haven stock tumbled from $200 down to $60. 

They asked him why he had not questioned the wisdom 
of the various deals. His answer was that he was only a 
silk manufacturer and it would not have been at all becom- 
ing to ask eminent financiers what had become of the 


money. 





lust to show you how these directors’ directed: Presi- 
dent Mellen asked a number of the directors as a personal 
favor, if each would take $10,000,000 worth of stock in an 
investment company. 

One of them said he had no money, so they took his note 
and later got his check. Later this director received a 
check for his money and an order for his stock, which he 
sent back obediently, never knowing what in the world the 
investment company did. 

There has been much excitement over the vanishment 
of New Haven money. 

Wait until the Rock Island case opens! Instead of $12,- 
000,000 vanishing in the air, some $200,000,000 is said to 
have vanished in Rock Island. 

When the lid is taken off in this case, the public will hug 
its purses tighter than ever. But financiers think it is dead 
wrong to air this disgrace. They want to forget it. 


The tenacity of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
leads Banker Vanderlip to complain that we, as a nation, 
are growing too critical of business methods and resentful 
of business accomplishment. 

It is really too bad to disturb the good old times, to stop 
the various privileges of directors and insiders. But what- 
ever complaints we will hear, the fact remains that a new 
state of mind is going to exist in great corporation man- 
agement. Everything will be more fully understood by all 
the directors—and very thoroughly investigated. 

No more will our ears hear the plea of divinity, or a 
higher law. 

- The big vessel floats only by the same natural law that 
controls the small one. 

This lesson has not been lost on the New England in- 
vestor. He has been the innocent victim of circumstances, 
purely psychological. 





I think we live in a fortunate age. Never before has the 
small man had such infinite recourse. 

In our business, we are fortunate. Had Independent 
telephony been born ten years sooner, the chances are that 
our career would have been short and sweet. 

It would have been no trouble to set fire to the 20,000 
Independent exchanges simultaneously. The world would 
have sat complacently by and said, “it serves them right, to 
try to compete with the big institution.” 


Today we know our strength. 

And still better, we know the Bell company’s strength. 
Still more remarkable, the Bell company knows our strength 
and respects it. And still further, the government has taken 
a hand, and we know now that all the underhand, discrim- 
inatory and unfair tactics are gradually on the way to 
oblivion. 

We have not lived in vain in this glorious period. 


It is a wise corporation whose directors recognize the 
demand of the times for decency and fairness, not only to 
the public, but to its own stockholders. 

It is a curious coincidence that the concerns which have 
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been the most unjust in their action toward public and 
competitor have suffered the greatest losses. 

It is a wise corporation that satisfies itself, not only with 
weeding out waste and injustice, but incompetence. It is 
a wise corporation that will forego the futile pursuit of 
windmills and get down to the broad principies of exist- 
ence, 

Hobbies are not good corporation assets. Neither are 
mottoes or watchwords; nor prayers from the hills, or 
words from the pulpit, or false expressions from subsidized 
magazines. 

I am thankful that the telephone business has gotten by 
the hearing stage. I am glad we are going to be spared 
all the nauseating details which would have to be con- 
fessed. 

Say what you please, the investment in telephone proper- 
ties is still under the physical value of the properties. No- 
where will you find where millions have vanished into thin 
air or into a financier’s purse or to a vainly conceived fancy. 

Say what you will, the telephone is the soundest public 
utility property today. 

Let us not forget another feature of the telephone busi- 
ness. It knows neither abnormal prosperity nor depression. 
Its business, like the brook, goes on forever. 

In hard times, the telephone is the last item ot expense 
to be cut down. In prosperity, the telephone does greater 
work, but not enough to double its use or increase its 
revenue. 

Its stability and steadiness makes it seem more like a 
bond than partaking of a stock. 


No delegation of telephone men have ever appealed to 
the President of these United States for causes of depres- 
sion. They hardly know what it means. 

:; I am glad to say that considerable more psychology ex- 
ists in our business. 

There have been many mental stages. We have run the 
gamut of belief in natural monopoly, competition, universal 
service and locally owned plants. 

All the time, the mental state continued, we kept on 
growing and conserving. There never was a set of more 
practical men, although idealists clear to the core. too. 


The Independent telephone business came at the psycho- 
logical moment. 

The Bell company changed its ruinous policy at the 
psychological moment, too. 

We have all learned, before it was too late, that no in- 
stitution, rich or poor, strong or weak, can afford to fight 
in civil war. 


I think today is the psychological moment for the offi- 
cers and directors of the Bell company to recognize the 
injustice of the Bell factory situation. Let them profit by 
the experience of other great corporations that injustices 
only cheat the ones who perpetrate them. 

Like Director Elton, I hope it will not take them 76 years 
to discover that the present Bell-Western Electric family 
relation is a damn fool one. 

MORAL: Now is the psychological moment. 





Rate Order in Oregon. 

In a recent order entered in the case brought by the ap- 
Plication of the Newberg Telephone Co., of Newberg, Ore. 
for permission to increase its rates, the Oregon Railroad 
Commission concluded that with a proper allowance for 
depreciation the rate of return under present rates would 
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be reduced to 1.4 per cent. upon the investment in the 
property, and upon this finding authorized an increase. 
The commission found in its investigation that the amount 
of money invested in the plant, without taking into ac- 
count any depreciation, is approximately $19,750. Continu- 
ing its analysis the commission says: 

Owing to comparatively recent reconstruction of the 
plant, the accrued depreciation is comparatively small. 

The revenues of the applicant from operation during the 
calendar year 1913, amounted to $8,294; and during the 
same period, the operating expenses and taxes amounted to 
$5,907. The net revenue from operation amounted to $2,- 
387, which sum is available for depreciation, the payment 
of interest on the indebtedness of the company, and for 
return upon the investment. The depreciation upon the 
plant during the year the commission finds to have been 
approximately $1,150, and the return from operation during 
the year amounted to a sum equal to 6.3 per cent. of the 
investment in the plant. 

Expenses in the future will exceed those in the past, due 
to increases in wages, both the result of voluntarv action 
on the part of the company, and involuntary increases 
brought about by the orders of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of the state of Oregon, to an amount approximate- 
ly $960, per annum. With rates, traffic and other expenses 
remaining as at present, the net revenue from operations 
under such changed conditions, lessened by depreciation, 
would yield a net return of $277, equivalent to 1.4 per cent. 
upon the investment in the property. Such rate of return 
is less than the usual return expected and received by in- 
vestments generally in the vicinity, either generally or ofa 


similar character to that of applicant. 
The commission’s order authorizes a schedule of rates 


which for business and for main or one-party residence 
service is an advance of 25 cents per month and is midway 
between the schedule which has been in force since January 
1, 1911, or prior to the taking effect of the public utility 
company. ‘The schedule approved provided for main or 
one-party line business service at $2.25 per month, two- 
party, $1.75; main or one party residence service $1.50 per 
month. Two party residence service is increased from 
$1.25 to $1.50 as requested by the company, and four-party 
service from $1 to $1.20. A schedule of rates for central 
energy suburban service for distances ranging from one to 
four miles was authorized, ranging from $1.25 to $2 per 
month, The rate for magneto energy service is 50 cents 
per month for each subscriber, as at present, or $5 per 
year when payable in two installments, six months in ad- 


vance. 





Eight-Hour Day for Pennsylvania Bell Plant Men. 

An announcement has been made by L. H. Kinnard, vice- 
president and general manager of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, that on and after September 1, the nine- 
hour working day of all plant department workmen, ex- 
cept a small number of maintenance and house service em- 
ployes, will be reduced to eight hours. 

The necessary readjustment of working forces to care 
for the constantly increasing volume of construction and 
up-keep work will be undertaken at once, and the payroll 
schedules will be so arranged that the daily and weekly 
wages of all employes affected by this change will be main- 
tained at their present amounts, regardless of whether the 
employe is now paid on an hourly, daily or weekly basis. 

In all, about 3,300 employes—including linemen, install- 
ers, repairmen, cable and conduit workers and testmen— 
will be benefited by this change. The working day of not 
more than eight hours has been in effect in all other de- 
partments of the company for some time. 


Proceedings of Iowa Association. 

The Iowa Independent Telephone Association has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form part of the addresses and papers 
presented at the 18th annual meeting of the association 
at Des Moines on March 17, 18 and 19. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Letters to His Old Boss. 
Bessemer Hump. 
My Dear Pinder: 

I'm glad Effie Dobson had sense enough to get out of 
the Giant Mine game. I am sending a draft for her shares, 
which brought 22 and no commissions. The thing may be 
all right but it’s a gamble and the small investor isn’t liable 
to get more than 10 points on his stock. If it turns out to 
be a paying game, the fellows with the inside information 
will get hold of most of the scattered shares before anyone 
outside knows what is going on. 

I’ve got money sunk in several holes in these mountains. 
I’m leaving it there because there isn’t any chance of getting 
it out. 

Then they are after you on the rate regulation game, are 
they? They haven’t struck me yet and I hope they won't 
very soon. Of course, my experience with the assessors is 
of little value to you in conferring with your rate fixing com- 
mittee. 

You say your plant valuation is approximately $15,000 and 
you owe $5,000, secured by a mortgage bearing 5% per cent. 
Presuming your plant is up to 100 per cent. efficiency now, 
how are you going to provide for both replacement of 
plant and the principal of your notes? 

You say you had a hard time explaining why your notes 
should provide for replacement of plant equipment. Can't 
you put it up to them this way: 

Suppose one of those old hard heads had loaned you the 
entire $15,000 on notes scattered over a period of 10 years. 
The first year your rates must be high enough to pay the 
first note and the secured interest charge. Now if you have 
not set aside a replacement fund, we will presume that you 
still have 90 per cent. of your plant in hand to earn the 
amount of the nine remaining notes. Go right along for 
10 years and where will you land? Your plant will be zero, 
the original loan will be repaid, and you will be where 
you started from. Either you or someone else, probably 
some one else, for you would be dead by that time, would 
have to build a new plant. 

Now look at the other extreme. Suppose your established 
rates were sufficient to provide for the payment of the notes 
and replacement of plant. At the end of 10 years the in- 
vestors would have their money and you would have a plant 
worth $15,000. 

Suppose now, you had gone into a private manufacturing 
business requiring the same investment, could you have 
priced your output so as to clear 100 per cent. in 10 years 
and faced competition in the markets? You would be all- 
fired lucky if at the end of 10 years (presuming that to be 
the life of your machinery), you had paid your interest and 
kept your plant up to 100 per cent. efficiency. It would be 
a very exceptional opportunity that would give you leeway 
to replace your physical plant and also repay the amount of 
its original cost. 

Now the theory of a plant earning its own continance, is 
a well established fact. Take, for instance, the common 
laborer with his shovel and pick. If he is prudent he realizes 
that both will wear out in time. If his rate of pay is just 
sufficient to allow him to buy new ones when necessary, a 
depreciation charge has been earned in addition to what- 
ever else he may have saved. Now, if he borrowed the 
money outright and used his savings or depreciation charge 
to repay the debt, he must borrow again to buy a new 
outfit. 

His employer unconsciously presumes to pay for the work- 
ing tools, but can the laborer go to him and justly demand 
of him a few cents a day additional to pay off the original 


indebtedness? It looks to me as though the laborer must pro- 
vide the initial outtit and cause that to earn its own replace- 
ment. 

The farmer is in the same situation. He provides equip- 
ment necessary to operate his farm. If he has paid for it 
in cash, the consumer of his products must eventually repay 
him. If he bought them on credit, does it look reasonable 
that you and | must pay enough more for potatoes, flour, 
ete., to not only pay his indebtedness and also replace his 
tools when the time comes? 

Now about your $5,000 note. We must presume that that 
money is now in your plant. The $10,000 you put in is there 
also. The natural law of trade allows a reasonable return on 
an investment and a depreciation charge. The public must re- 
pay the wear and tear, or in other words, the energy expended 
in supplying them service, which in your case is a reasonable 
return on $15,000 and the depreciation of the plant. 

Now the man who loaned you that $5,000 is in no way in- 
terested in the business and cannot become so until you de- 
fault in payment of interest. Extraordinary circumstances 
may give him a right to become interested. Ile does not look 
to the public for either interest or principal. His business 
concerns you entirely. Now between you and the public there 
exists an agreement that they will pay you for the use of your 
plant and for its replacement when worn out. They are not 
at all interested in paying an additional 5% per cent. on one- 
third of it, also replacing one-third of it twice. 

This is my idea of their side of the question. There are 
arguments on your side also. 

It is evident that the public demanded an extension of plant 
to supply them with service. You patriotically set about cater- 
ing to their demand. Now you come to them and say: “Here 
is what you asked for. It has cost me so much. Therefore 
you ought to pay me so much for the service.” 

“Oh well,” they say, “we can’t afford it at that price,” and 
go back to their wood piles and saw wood. 

Where are you now? You’ve got your equipment but you 
can’t realize anything on it. 

When they get a good pile of wood sawed they get together 
and talk it over. The next thing they do is to make you an 
offer. 

You explain again that you did all this for their benefit and 
they ought to see you through. 

“Oh yes,” they say, “but if we had known about this high 
rate we could have told you in the beginning that we would 
not pay it.” 

And there you are. You can’t make any man take a tele- 
phone whereas they have a recourse in law which can be 
used to compel you to give them service. 

Still it seems to me you ought to have a means of recover- 
ing something for your enterprise and interest in the public 
welfare. 

Just hold steady for a day or two. 
to an idea. This part of the world is full of them. 

The assessors meet again tomorrow. 

Yours truly, 


Maybe I can get next 


Little Dudley. 





Providing Reserve Ringing Current. 

It frequently happens that the current from the pole changer 
with a seemingly sufficient number of dry batteries, seems too 
weak to ring all subscribers on country and town lines. This 
may happen from a number of causes, such as bad batteries, 
reversed or loose connections, too heavily loaded lines or lines 
with slight grounds. 

The accompanying sketch is drawn to show how the opera- 
tor may remedy most of these faults quickly in the absence 
of the repairman, so that the best of service may be had at 
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lor example, should the 
operator discover she is not ringing her subscribers with the 


all times from the pole changer. 


power, she can test the batteries and locate the trouble her- 
self without leaving the switchboard, by means of the master 
pole changer battery key. 

The regular ringing batteries are divided into three sets 
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Wiring of Key for Providing Emergency Ringing Current. 


and these taps connected to the first three buttons in the mas- 
ter key. It will be noted by referring to the sketch, that the 
first three buttons, when in their normal position, connect the 
whole battery in series. By depressing any one of the but- 
tons, it will cut out that set of batteries, leaving the rest in 
circuit. In case of a loose connection, bad batteries or re 
versed batteries, the operator can by testing each set, quickly 
learn which one is causing the trouble and cut it out of serv- 
ice. By releasing the fourth button, a reserve set of batteries 
may be cut in circuit to replace the set cut out. 

In the case that power is not strong enough to ring on the 
heavily loaded lines, more power may be added by releasing 
one of the reserve battery buttons so that sufficient current 
may be had at all times. The manager with this arrangement 
can go about his work with the feeling that his exchange is 
amply protected against power ringing troubles during his 
absence. 

Mankato, Minn. R. O. Palmer. 





“It Couldn’t Be Done! And He Did It.” 

“It can't be sold in this town,” said an exchange man- 
ager of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., referring 
to the 7 per cent. stock of that company. Later, how- 
ever, this same manager's name was found to lead all the 
others in a list in President B. G. Hubbell’s office at Buf- 
falo, showing the number of shares sold by the various 
exchange heads. Asked how his viewpoint had been 
changed, the successful exchange manager said: 

“To tell the truth I don’t believe I realized what I had 
to sell. I’m a better telephone man than stock broker. 
Frankly, a share of stock has always been a share of 
stock to me, and nothing more. Most always it has been 
associated with a vague sort of a gold mine so far off it 
can't be investigated. 

“I think the first serious thought I had about Federal 
7 per cent. stock was when one of the townspeople came 
to me and asked for five shares. Well, I sold it of course; 
it was only the process of taking the money. Then I got 
to thinking: this fellow townsman is a shrewd man, he 
always places money where it earns money for him. If 
he wanted Federal stock there must be something uncom- 
mon about it. I determined to find out. 

“One day, under a pretext of exchange business, I went 
to Buffalo. Really I went to see Mr. Hubbell. I casually 
asked him about the stock. I found out what ! wanted to 
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know. And then, and then only, | realized what I had to 
sell. I discovered the investment is a better investment, 
and pays a greater income, than 85/100 of the investments 
my townspeople are in the habit of making. The thing 
that made a tremendous impression on me is the fact that 
it is 7 per cent. stock, authorized by the Public Service 
Commission, in the largest Independent telephone com- 
pany in America. 

“Then I sat down and figured out what the income from 
If you’ve never tried it try 
It will pay for a 


five shares of stock will do. 
it sometime. You will be astonished! 
telephone and still give you savings bank interest besides. 
It will buy so much for the wife, so much for the children 
and leave you so much for your own pleasures and neces- 
sities. 

“T figured all this out for my own gratification. Next 
day I happened to reel it off to a business friend and before 
I knew it I had sold him five shares. Honestly, I had 
no more intention of selling him a block of stock than I 
had of flying. Right there was the turning point. 1 con- 
cluded that if sales came to me like that there ought to be 
lots more if I would go after them. Weil, the rest you 
know from the list you saw. It isn’t hard to sell a thing 
like Federal 7 per cent. in a community as prosperous as 
this one. They’re glad to get it because they’re always 
looking for good, safe investments.” 





The Human Telephone. 

In the “Ball of All Nations” which was held in May in 
Machinery Hall, on the Exposition Grounds in San Fran- 
cisco, a feature which aroused much wonderment when 
not understood and much interest thereafter, was the im- 
personation of the telephone by Mrs. George M. Van Buren, 
wife of a telephone man of the commercial department of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., at San Francisco 
who has been with the company 30 years. 

As were the other dancers, Mrs. Van Buren was attired 
in an attractive costume, but carried with her an operator’s 
telephone set. By the use of this set any one who was 
introduced to (Mrs. Van Buren could carry on telephone 
conversations with the outside world, from any part of the 
ballroom where Mrs. Van Buren chose to stand. By this 
means numerous conversations were held from various 
points on the floor by dancers, committee men and repre- 
sentatives of the press. Night letters sent as souvenirs, 
and one message, which was sent by Western Union, had 
Washington, D. C., as its destination. 

The mystery as to how the connections were made, there 
being no wires visible, was believed by some to be ex- 
plained by supposing the messages to be sent by wireless. 
But although wireless has made considerable advance, says 
The Pacific Telephone Magazine in giving the secret of the 
performance, it has not yet reached such a state of per- 
fection as would make such service possible. 

The ingenious plan was devised by Mr. Van Buren, who 
had his wife’s shoes fitted with sheet copper plates, from 
which wires were run invisibly to the telephone set which 
she carried, Connections were established through round 
headed bolts which were distributed in pairs around the 
ballroom floor and which were all wired to main lines. 
By standing on any pair of these bolts a telephone circuit 
was completed. The clearness of conversation demonstrat- 
ed the effectiveness of the mechanism. 





Improved Owosso—Morrice, Mich., Service. 

The Union Telephone Co., of Owosso, Mich., has estab- 
lished connections with the Morrice Telephone Co., of 
Morrice, Mich., improving long distance service between 
the two points. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Does Bell-Western Union Unmerger Affect State Business? 

The Massachusetts Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced that it will make an investigation to determine just 
how far the decisions of the Federal department of justice re- 
garding the traffic agreement between the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., affects 
intrastate business. The commission is anxious to avoid an 
extra charge on telephone users for the message service in con- 
nection with sending telegrams. The commission has issued 
an order that*until a new adjustment is possible present traf- 
fic conditions by which telegraph service is made available’ to 
telephone users be continued. 





The Longer Cord Issue in New England. 
Following the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company’s tentative decision relative to a modification of 
its regulations as to the length of cord to go with instru- 
ments, the Massachusetts Public Service Commission has 
received from the company the following letter: 


Relative to our several conferences with the commission 
concerning a modification of the regulation limiting the 
length of cords on portable desk telephone instruments, it 
is agreed, we understand, that the indiscriminate use of long 
cords of varying lengths would result in serious service 
and maintenance difficulties. 

On the other hand, the rule which has limited the length 
of cords in all cases except those of sickness, to a maxi- 
mum of 12 feet has allowed no latitude for the care of such 
cases as presented unusual conditions. 

The solution of the problem would seem to lie in giving 
the manager authority to install cords longer than the stan- 
dard lengths where reasonable necessity appears, but not 
to exceed 25 feet, and instructions have been given in ac- 
cordance with this modification. In cases of emergency 
and sickness, the present regulation will continue. 

It is felt that this modification will lend itself readily to 
the satisfactory care of exceptional conditions and it is 
hoped that no serious service or maintenance difficulties 
will follow. If, however, after a reasonable trial, it should 
appear that further modification is desirable or necessary, 
the company will ask that it be allowed to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the commission. 


Elimination of Stockholders’ Rates in California. 

In a recent decision of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion the Kerman Telephone Co., of Kerman, Cal., was or- 
dered to discontinue a special rate of $1 per month to 
subscribers on connecting rural lines who paid $35 for a 
share of stock, the regular rate to non-stockholders being 
$2. 

It is stated that the $35 stock purchase was virtually a 
connection fee. Under the new schedule no connection 
fee will be charged, but persons off the established lines 
of the company, who desire telephone service, will have to 
furnish the poles and the labor for setting them, under the 
direction of the company’s linemen. The telephone com- 
pany will furnish wire, material and instruments. 








Ten-Party Line Service in Portland, Ore. 

The elimination of 10-party line service in Portland, Ore., 
which the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been en- 
deavoring to accomplish for the past year, was the subject of 
a recent conference between the company and the city coun- 
cil. The charge of $1.25 per month for the service is attrac- 
tive to some subscribers but the company declares the service 
unsatisfactory to both the company and its patrons. Elimina- 
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tion of the service, however, is said to be in violation of a 
provision of the company’s franchise and Commissioner Daly 
is quoted as stating that if patrons want the service it must be 
given. 





New York Valuation Plans. 

The Public Service Commission of New York has re- 
tained D. V. Murphy, of Buffalo, as special counsel in con- 
nection with the valuation of the property of the New York 
Telephone Co., as Judge Hale, regular counsel of the com- 
mission, is conducting a large number of prosecutions 
against telephone companies and cannot give the necessary 
time to the appraisal work. 

John L. Swayze, representing the New York Telephone 
Co., informed the commission that he felt that inventory 
and appraisal of the company’s plants throughout the state 
should be made preliminary to any attempt to reach a 
rate adjustment in New York City. It was the contention 
of Mr. Swayze that an accurate valuation of the company’s 
property could only be arrived at after a minute examina- 
tion of each detail, such as the measurement and number of 
all its poles, switchboards, and other equipment. M. H. 
Winkler, one of the complainants against the telephone rates 
and others are of the opinion that a system of averages 
could be worked out which would give accurate results. 
Mr. Swayze believed it would take from 12 to 15 months to 
complete a physical valuation of the properties of the tele- 
phone company in the state, but the commission thought 
some plan could be adopted by which this time could be 
considerably reduced. 

Mr. Swayze said that the company was prepared to aid 
the commission in every way. Since last December it had 
had 100 men at work preparing a plan to accomplish the physi- 
cal valuation and that this number would be increased to 
300 after the inventory and appraisal got under way. There 
are 160 separate tracts of land owned by the company and 
146 buildings in various parts of the state. To conduct 
the company’s case a committee of experts has been re- 
tained. 





No Interchange Service Ruling in Kansas. 

TELEPHONY finds that one of its correspondents was mis- 
informed respecting a recent ruling of the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission which was published in our issue of 
May 30 under the head “Interchange Service Ruling of 
Kansas Commission” and was also summarized under “Sum- 
mary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings.” The 
exact wording of the commission’s order was published in 
the latter department in TELEPHONY of June 6. 

The complainant company in this case, the Northeast 
Kansas Telephone Co. only desired regular telephone serv- 
ice from its competitors, and expected to use their tele- 
phones for messenger service, etc. In its opinion the com- 
mission said: 

“After a careful study of the testimony and facts therein 
presented, it seems that there should be no objection on 
the part of a telephone company to furnish its service to a 
competing company, at its regular published rates. This 
does not mean that these respondents should be required 
to attach their wires to the switchboards of complainant, 
but refers simply to the installation of the usual wall or 
desk telephone to be used by the complainant in its usual 
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course of business and to be paid for at the regular pub- 
lished rate of the respondent companies.” 

The Kansas commission has never required interchange 
of service, and no case bearing on interchange of service 
has been heard by the commission. 





Claim Competition Losses Borne in Monopoly Towns. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recently applied to the Michigan Railroad Commission for 
permission to raise the rates at Rockford, Mich. The com- 
pany was granted a hearing, but after the hearing its repre- 
sentatives were told that the commission would require 
a great deal more data before the required permission was 
given. Commissioner Glasgow declared the commission 
wanted figures showing the real expenditures and costs of 
service in all the other cities of the same size in which the 
company operates in this state. 

“It is a rather peculiar thing,” said Commissioner Glas- 
gow, “that some of the applications for raises in rates in 
the telephone business refer to those cities and towns in 
which there is no competition. In some towns the com- 
pany makes money, and in others it loses, according to its 
own statements. 

“The companies give lists of increased expenditures, such 
as labor, new equipment and all that. But the funny part 
of it is that the increases in rates they ask for usually run 
about four times as large as the increase in expenditures for 
the same district or the same line, as the case may be. The 
telephone companies are not alone in this method, however. 
The railroads and light and heat companies are in the same 
boat. 

“The Citizens’ company showed its cost of service had 
increased greatly in the Rockford district. Therefore it 
asks an increase in rates. But how about the cities of the 
same size in which the old rates are in existence? Certainly 
the cost of labor, poles, etc., has increased there as much 
as it has at Rockford. You will find upon examination that 
the places for which they do not ask increases are the 
places where competition exists.” 





Telephone Hearing Resumed at Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania held an- 
other hearing at Harrisburg last week in its investigation 
relative to the adoption of its proposed telephone rate 
schedule. The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and 
the Central District Telephone Co. presented further testi- 
mony in opposition io the proposed rates. 

One of the witnesses, J. G. Sterett, of Price Waterhouse 
& Co., New York City, who was asked to give his opin- 
ion as to what would be a fair and reasonable return for 
he Bell company, said that from his experience in examin- 
ing the affairs of various companies, manufacturing com- 
panies in Pennsylvania generally earn from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent. on the actual investment, and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should earn that amount if they 
are to be successful concerns. 

Mr. Sterett also spoke of the rate of return which pub- 
lic utility companies, operating under government regu- 
lation, should be allowed and gave as his opinion that the 
Bell companies operating in Pennsylvania in competition 
with 200 other telephone companies which, by reason of 
the constitutional prohibition, they are unable to purchase, 
should be allowed not less than eight per cent. 
This, he thought, should be in addition to possibly two 
per cent. to be applied to the surplus until the latter 
reaches a certain amount in order that the surplus may take 
care of extraordinary replacements and those made neces- 
Sary or imperative by the advancement of the art. 

H. M. Addinsell, a banker of New York, testified as to 
the requirements of his firm before it agrees to sell bondg 
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of public utility companies. Through this witness an at- 
tempt was made to bring out that by reason of this com- 
petition with other public utilities, railroads, banks and in- 
dustrial concerns in the matter of attracting capital. It is 
absolutely necessary that the return to be allowed should 
be such as to make it possible for the Bell company to at- 
tract what capital it needs from year to year. 





Pennsylvania Commission Disapproves Stockholders’ Rates. 

Rates charged by telephone companies must be the same 
to all subscribers enjoying the same class of service, 
whether stockholders or not, under an opinion handed 
down by the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission in 
the case of the complaint brought last January against the 
Economy Telephone Stock Co., by the Somerset Telephone 
Co., in Somerset county. The opinion, by Commissioner 
M. J. Brecht, says: 


The record shows that it is the practice of the Economy 
stock company to charge patrons who hold stock in the said 
company $2 less per annum for their service than subscrib- 
ers who are not stockholders in the concern. 

This action respondent attempts to justify on the ground 
that it builds new lines and furnishes telephone service in 
new territory only after a subscriber takes stock and there- 
fore such a concession is found to be a necessary induce- 
ment, in order that the business of the company may be 
further developed and extended. Under the plan adopted 
respondent contends that the “stockholding subscriber 
really builds the line because he furnishes money to pay 
for the labor and material of putting up the line,” and con- 
sequently, because of the larger risk taken by the stock- 
holding subscriber, he should receive some consideration 
in the rates he is charged. 

This argument, in substance, applies to any stock tele- 
phone company and could be urged with equal propriety 
as a sufficient reason for making a difference in the rates 
which any such company charges its patrons., In all in- 
corporated telephone companies stock must be subscribed 
before a line can be built or before there can be any de- 
velopment of the plant equipment, and whether the money 
comes from a subscriber who expects to use the service, 
or from an outsider, does not change the status of the 
company as a public service company, required by law to 
furnish service at rates which shall not be unreasonably 
discriminatory, or make any difference in the scope of its 
powers under the law. 

It is intended that the law shall apply in the matter of 
rates for service rendered to stockholders and non-stock- 
holders without distinction, and, therefore, to grant a lower 
rate to subscribers holding stock than is granted to per- 
sons not holding stock. must be regarded as a discrimina- 
tion. Moreover, the effect of granting special rates to 
stockholding subscribers would lead to all kinds of abuse 
in the matter of profits and dividends stockholders might 
receive. 

In like manner, under the facts disclosed by the evidence 
in this case, the policy of respondent company, of furnish- 
ing and maintaining telephone service at hotels, or railway 
stations, free, is an unreasonable discrimination as against 
other patrons and users of the service of respondent. 

In both of these instances, the method pursued by the 
respondent company is a violation of sub-sections (a) and 
(b) in Section 8 of Article III, of the public service com- 
pany law. 

The commission therefore determines that respondent 
should make no difference in the rates which it charges 
stockholding and non-stockholding subscribers, or users of 
its service, and that such discriminatory practice should be 
discontinued as should also the practice of furnishing 
and maintaining telephone service free at hotels and rail- 
way stations. , 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

May: Order eliminating spec:al rates to stockholders on rural 
lines connected with the Kerman Telephone Co., of Kerman, 
Cal., and providing a uniform rate of $1.25 per month for all 
rural subscribers. 

IDAHO. 

May: Order permitting the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to establish toll rates at Medimony, Kootenai County, and 
Priest River, Booner County. 
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ILLINOIS. 

June 3: Approval of sale of the Colfax Telephone Co., of 
Colfax, Ill, to Edward Entwistle, by Wm. Gaddie, president. 

June 5: The Pike County Telephone Co., of Pittsfield, IIL, 
Was given permission to make a reduction of rates at its 
Lockport and Pleasant Hill exchanges to patrons owning their 
telephones. 

June 5: The Pike County Telephone Co., of Pittsfield, Ill, 
was granted the right to increase switching charges from $2 
to $3 a year at the Pease and Nebo exchanges. 

June 5: In the case of C. T. Wells, et al., members of the 
executive committee of subscribers to the Elwin Exchange vs. 
The Macon County Telephone Co., the commission ordered 
the company within 30 days from date to bring equipment to 
a reasonable degree of efficiency and report to the commis- 
sion. 

June 5: The Waverly Telephone Co. ordered to charge 
regular rates for service at the postoffice at Loami. 

June 10: Hearing on the application of the Milford Tele- 
phone Co., of Milford, Ill, for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to extend its telephone system into the terri- 
tory now occupied and served by the Hickman, IIL, telephone 
exchange. 

_June 10: Hearing in the case of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. of Illinois vs. Chicago Telephone Co., on complaint as to 
refusal of the telephone company to make connections to give 
service, etc. 

June 5: In accordance with its ruling that telephone com- 
panies cannot charge stockholders or others any rate lower 
than their regular charge, the Illinois State Public Utilities 
Commission promulgated orders equalizing the rates of a num- 
ber of telephone companies which have been charging stock- 
holders less than other users. This order was entered against 
the following companies at their request: The National Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., of Clinton, Ill, The Fairbury Telephone 
Co., of Fairbury, Ill, The Easton Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Easton, Ill, The Mutual Telephone Co., of White 
Heath, The Dahlgren People’s Telephone Co., of Dahlgren, 
Ill., The Star Telephone Co., of Marissa, Ill, Washington 
County Mutual Telephone Co., The Crab Orchard Telephone 
Co., of Nashville, Ill, and The Green River Telephone Co., 
of Green River, Ill. A number of other orders of a similar 
nature are pending. 

INDIANA. 

June 6: Application by the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to sell its six exchanges in Dubois County to the 
Dubois County Telephone Co., of Huntingburg, Ind. The Cum- 
berland conipany will have long distance connections with the 
exchanges of the Dubois County company. 

KANSAS. 

Docket 423: Order granting the request of the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. that its application to increase its rates 
in Ottawa be dismissed. 

Docket No. 764: Order granting a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to the Devon Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Devon, Kan. This company proposes to improve, extend 
and maintain as a telephone line the Devon division of the 
Osage Valley Mutual Telephone Co. The Devon Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. is authorized to issue its common stock in an amount 
not exceeding $4,000 in $25 shares. 

Docket No. 768: Order requiring the Northern Kansas Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Effingham, Kan., and the Atchison 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Muscotah, Kan., to estab- 
lish a toll rate of five cents for each three-minute message, 
with an additional five cents for each additional three minutes 
or fraction thereof, on an eight-mile jointly owned, grounded 
circuit toll line between Effingham and Muscotah. The opinion 
finds the service inferior and suggests that a metallic circuit 
should be provided without delay. The commission orders 
that proper accounting be made between the two companies at 
the end of each month and that toll receipts be equally divided. 

Docket 776: Order dismissing the complaint of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Mutual Telephone Association vs. The Logan 
Telephone Co., the matters complained of having been adjusted 
between the two parties. 

Docket No. 788: Order granting application of the Canton 
Telephone Co., of Canton, Kan., to file an amended schedule 
of rates, none of which are higher than rates previously 
charged, except the switching rate for rural lines, which is 
increased from $2 per year to 25 cents per month. The new 
schedule eliminates varied rates and combinations of rates 
that were discriminatory. 

Docket No. 793: Order dismissing without prejudice the 
petition and application of O. O. Jacobs, and others, for an 
investigation of the residence rates for telephone service of 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., in Topeka, because of 
no person appearing on behalf of the petition. 
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Docket No. 803: Order authorizing the Wellsville Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Association, of Wellsville. Kan., to file an 
amended schedule of rates showing a charge of $1.25 per 
month per telephone for desk telephones. 

Docket No. 805: Order authorizing the Osage Valley Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. to sell to the Devon Mutual Telephone Co. 
its property located at Devon, Kan. 

Docket No. 806: Dismissal of complaint of D. L. Croner 
vs. the Denison Mutual Telephone Co., the matters in dispute 
having been adjusted. 

Docket No. 810: Order authorizing the Valley Falls Tele- 
phone Co., of Valley Falls, Kan., to issue its notes in an amount 
not exceeding $9,000 with interest at 7 per cent., secured by a 
mortgage. The entire proceeds are to be used to pay the bal- 
ance of the purchase price of the property. 

Docket No. 818: Order consenting that the telephone ex- 
change and telephone property of Tillie Hoffman at Otis, 
Kan., be sold to G. C. Brack. 

Docket No. 821: Order consenting that the telephone ex- 
change and property of the Dresden Telephone Co., at Dres- 
den, Kan., be sold to the Consolidated Telephone Co., of 
Oberlin, Kan. 

May 26: Dismissal of following cases of long standing: 
Application of Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. to increase 
rates at Ottawa; application of the Yates Center Telephone 
Co. to increase rates; complaint of the Farmers & Merchants 
Mutual Telephone Co. against the Logan Telephone Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 1: Order to the effect that until a new adjustment is 
possible present traffic conditions by which the telegraph 
service of the Western Union Telegraph Co. is made available 
to telephone users be continued. 

MICHIGAN. 

June 3: Hearing at Lansing in regard to a protest of sub- 
scribers at Rockford, Mich., against a proposed advance in 
rates by the Citizens Telephone Co. 

MIssovurl. 

June 4: Application by Southern Bell Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to lease toll circuits from the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a period of one year from 
June 2. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 28: Complaint filed by D. M. Tibbetts, city attorney 
of Guthrie, asking for a readjustment of telephone rates 
charged by the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Guthrie. 

OREGON. 

May 23: Order No. U-F 80 fixing a schedule of rates to 
be charged by the Newberg Telephone Co.. of Newberg, Ore.. 
for service. The rates are midway between those now charged 
and a schedule of rates requested by the company. 

May 29: Hearing held at Cottage Grove in the case of the 
Pass Creek Rural Telephone Co. vs. the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. involving connection of lines. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

June 3: Order in the case involving the complaint of the 
Somerset Telephone Co., of Somerset County, against the 
Economy Telephone Stock Co., the commission holding that 
rates must be the same to all subscribers, whether stockhold- 
ers or not: and further requiring the company to discontinue 
furnishing free service at hotels and railway stations. 

June 4: Further hearing held at Harrisburg in the com- 
mission’s general investigation of telephone affairs in Penn- 
sylvania. Objections of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Central District Telephone Co. to the commis- 
sions proposed telephone rate schedule were heard. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

May 31: Notice by the Dakota Central Telephone Co. of 
a reduction in the minimum charge for toll messages from 
25 cents to 15 cents, effective July 1. 

WASHINGTON. 

June 11: Hearing at Spokane in a case brought on the initi- 
ative of the Washington Public Service Commission to deter- 
mine the authority of the commission to compel the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to extend its lines into the Hazel- 
wood district west of Spokane. The company’s contention, 
it is understood, is that this district should be served from the 
Medical Lake exchange, a sub-licensee. but the commission 
sets forth that two lines already have been extended to the 
edges of the Hazelwood district, and that for this reason resi- 
dents of the district could not invite a new company to build 
lines. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 26: Hearing at Marshfield on the application of the 
Lindsey Telephone Co. for authority to adjust its rates, tolls 
and charges. 





























The Strenuous or Rule of Thumb Type of Management 


The Second of a Series of Articles on Three Types of Management—How and Why the Systematic Type 
Works Against the Principle of Successful Management—Systematic Manager’s 
Mind is Set Toward the Setting Instead of Rising Sun 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis 
Advertising Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


“System” is the rut in which some men are proud to 
live. It is the rut in which the thoughtless run without 
fear of serious catastrophe. System at its worst, affords 
the incompetent and indifferent a nice comfortable, easy 
way of doing things. They progress along the road that 
has already been marked for them, beaten down and road- 
rollered by the hundreds of feet of men who have gone 
before. Automatically, every New Year’s Day, salaries 
are increased a few dollars a weck, to the “soldier” as well 
as the worker. Automatically each one is checked up. If 
each has followed the system, he is ignored, but if he 
hasn’t, he is called down. Each has learned a set, pre- 
scribed way of going through his work until, as the young- 
ster said, “he could play the piano with his eyes shut.” 
Under a systematic management a man doesn’t have to 
think, but he does something and remembers. A great 
many go through their work just as they eat their meals— 
they eat them whether they want them or not. So they 
do their work whether it is useful or not. 


GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY REFORM. 


When the President’s efficiency commission investigated 
the government department at Washington, it found that 
government workers were making copies of original docu- 
ments laboriously by hand. By the introduction of a 
photographic process of making these copies, a 75 per cent. 
saving of clerical time and 90 per cent. in cost was effected. 
In the handling of public documents, $242,000 a year was 
haved. It was estimated that another $850,000 could be 
saved. It was estimated that another $850,000 could be 
ize the handling and filing of correspondence. 

The same discovery applies to the majority of business 
houses. Each department stands alone. To all intents it 
is separate business. This department files correspondence 
one way, this one has another, that one still another. If 
four or five departments have correspondence with the 
same customer, or prospect, even about the same thing, it 
is only rarely that the complete correspondence can be 
brought together without a very great deal of difficulty and 
trial. Why? It is not because the management does not 
see the business as a whole, however thorough may be its 
grasp of details? 

The systematic type of manager is a decided improve- 
ment on the rule-of-thumb type. The systematic type 
recognizes that there are some better methods of get- 
ting information about what is going on. He aims to find 
what is a good way to do things by comparing the re- 
sults of the good, bad, and inefficient methods of the past. 
He is making the first step towards finding out the facts 
about his business. The systematic type of manager has 
one drawback which is so common as to be almost uni- 
versal—he is still thinking about things and not about peo- 
ple. To him a system is a chart of accounts, or a bunch 
of cards, or a vertical file, or a loose-leaf ledger with its 
accompaniment of books and forms and ideas about their 
handling, but still it leaves out the human element. He 
continues to believe that the man element is the uncertain, 
the unsystematic, the untrainable element. He does not 
think about men—how to train them—but he simply forces 
them into the grooves of handling a thing in a so-called 
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systematic fashion. He makes them what he thinks they 
are—automatons. 

System, on the contrary, is a machine-means to a human- 
izing end. Its primary purpose is to raise efficiency, and 
a system that doesn’t raise efficiency is fallible, weak, im- 
potent, in the way and a nuisance. 

The purpose of a system is: 

1. To keep a true record of what has actually hap- 
pened. 

2. To keep this record in such terms that the man- 
ager may readily translate it into the most pro- 
ductive action. 

3. To insure a reliable, immediate, and accurate rec- 
ord, in order that the manager may determine 
standards relative to the practice of work, the con- 
ditions surrounding the work, the operation and 
their sequence, and fix an adequate reward for the 
best work. 

In the highly systematized type of management, the 
man gets caught in the net of a pre-determined method 
of following the work, and can make no change from it, 
without dislocating the whole business routine. How often 


have you heard, when you go into a retail store and 
ask them to do something, “Well, we have never done 


it that way?” I once made a purchase of some hundred 
odd dollars in a jewelry store and asked to have the 
purchase delivered to a steamer. The clerk said: “The 
delivery doesn’t go out until three o’clock.” I had to have 
it delivered at two. In his routine way of thinking, it 
never occurred to the clerk that he could have a special 
messenger do the delivering; even the head salesman had 
to “see if it could be done.” 

Harrington Emerson tells the story of a systematic gov- 
ernment official, When he was living in Germany, there 
were only four othcial religions—Reformed, Lutheran, 
Catholic and Jewish. When Mr. Emerson was filling out 
the census blank for his father’s family, he told the census 
official he wasn’t a member of either of these four faiths. 
He was told that he had to choose one of them or else be 
fined. Of course he chose! 

In a business with which the writer was at one time con- 
nected, there was a certain chart of accounts arranged, 
and one had to select which of these accounts a disburse- 
ment was to be charged. New conditions arose, but the 
chart of accounts remained the same. Items, for instance, 
such as were used for the development of the sales or- 
ganization, were charged to advertising accounts, and the 
management of the company, therefore, got an entirely 
erroneous idea of the amount of money it was spending 
for advertising. Nearly a sixth of the amount of money 
charged to the advertising accounts never even remotely 
affected the state of mind of the prospective purchaser. 
The consequence was that the chart of accounts ran the 
business, and not the business the chart of accounts. 


Two Types CONTRASTED. 


The systematic type of mind consequently falls back 
for precedent—it is traditional. H. G. Wells, in his 
thought-provoking book, “The Discovery of the Future” 
hits off this type of mind remarkably well. 
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The systematic type of mind one might speak of as the 
legal or submissive type of mind, because the business, 
the practice, and the training of a lawyer disposes him 
toward it; he of all men must adhere constantly to the 
law made, the right established, the precedent set, and con- 
sistently ignore or condemn the thing that is only seek- 
ing to establish itself. 

The efficient type of mind, I might, for contrast, call 
the legislative, organizing, or masterful type, because it is 
perpetually attacking and altering the established order 
of things, perpetually falling away from respect for what 
the past has given us. It sees the world as one great 
workshop, and the present is no more than material for 
the future, for the thing that is yet destined to be. It is 
in the active mood of thought, while the former is in the 
passive; it is the mind of youth—it is the mind more man- 
ifest among the western nations—while the former is the 
mind of age, the mind of the Oriental. 


Now, the important thing in management is to realize 
that we need the strenuous, we need the systematic, and 
we need the efficient. We need strenuosity to help fix quan- 
tity standards, because when the strenuous man is proper- 
ly guided and handled, he gets a maximum quantity effi- 
ciency—but he must be guided. 

The systematic type furnishes those reliable records by 
which we keep track of the efficiency, find it out and estab- 
lish its standards. But left to himself without guidance, the 
systematic type of man runs to seed. He becomes petri- 
fied in the attitude of changeless superiority. It is only 
the efficient man who can be left alone, because he will 
not leave anything alone. 


SysTEMATIC MAN, THE STAND PATTER. 


The systematic man, of course, is the stand-pat and 
conservative mind at work. He prefers to write history, 
rather than prophecy. His mind is set towards the setting 
instead of the rising sun. He compares today’s result with 
yesterday’s result, instead of comparing it with the ideal 
standard of tomorrow. 

The systematic manager invariably curtails initiative in 
the plant, for he sets wage limits instead of work limits. 
He is not concerned about the value so much as he is con- 
cerned with the price. 

The efficient man is after what we shall do to be perfect. 
The systematic man is content if he has properly taken 
care of today in comparison with yesterday. The efficient 
man is principally concerned in seeing that tomorrow is 
taken care of in order that today will automatically be 
looked after. 

Place the systematic man in charge of your cost work. 
He is perfectly content if he can devise a system that will 
attach a string to every dollar, with the consequence that 
in the hands of the small systematic men, a cost system 
rarely gives costs, though it produces a lot of figures. 
The great fallacy in costs, as some of the efficiency ex- 
perts have pointed out, is to generalize from the whole to 
a part, to apply data covering a ten-year period to a lesser 
period, down to a day. Averages are the pitfalls of the 
system-mad cost accountant. “The average temperature, or 
rainfall, ought not to be taken as the weather indication 
for an outing,” is the witty way Mr. Emerson has put this 
failing. 

In his book, Mr. Emerson brings out one very important 
item by a very vivid comparison. There is a difference be- 
tween expense and cost. If a salesman on the road paid 
25 cents for a cigar with a hundred-dollar bill and neglected 
to get the change, the trip cost you $100, but the expense 
was only 25 cents for the cigar. The systematic cost man 
wants to know what becomes of the money, the material, 
and the work—where it has gone. The efficient man wants 
to know what you have gotten for the money, and, vitally 
important, if what you received in return for the money, 
is worth the price. We have crude so-called cost sys- 
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tems which do not reflect the activities of a business at all, 
Merely because a man is systematic, merely because he has 
a system, is no indication that the system is telling him 
any usable facts about his business. 

It is important, therefore, in the establishment of a cost 
system to pre-determine what you want it to do. 

You can’t let a cost system just grow. If you do let 
it grow, it will grow in many ways that will be expensive 
and bristling with misinformation pitfalls for your un- 
wary judgment. Put in a cost system by all means. Bring 
to bear upon the problem the same concrete information, 
skill, experience and attention to scientific detail you 
would in making an installation of an electric power plant, 
or a transmission system, or putting up a new factory build- 
ing. 

As a matter of fact, what do you know about the mat- 
ter of costs? What do you want a cost system to tell 
you? If you want to have a cost system to help produce 
a greater efficiency, then you want it to aid in a real man- 
agerial function. If you want it merely as a supplementary 
historical record to be tied into your accounts, then a mere 
cost system will do. But make no mistake, that kind of a 
cost system will give precious little aid in raising the effi- 
ciency of management. 

The cost system that doesn’t tie up with production 
standards; that doesn’t show how closely you have come 
to realizing the best way of doing anything; in other 
words, that doesn’t give values as well as costs, is a mis- 
nomer, and one that is destined to breed narrow, cribbed 
and inefficient management. Therefore, any cost system 
should be, as Mr. Emerson points out, so arranged that it 
gives: 

1. To the comptroller, information that will show him 

where the money goes. 
To the efficiency engineer, information to show him 
whether standards are being realized. 

3. To the manager, information to show him where 
his losses are occurring and where his highest ef- 
ficiencies are being realized. 

In order to do this Mr. Emerson continues: “The re- 
quisition system must be increased. You apply requisi- 
tions to materials—why shouldn’t you apply them to per- 
sonal services and other charges? 

This brings us to the newest type of management, which 
has always existed wholly or in part, but has only recently 
been given a new name, because it has only recently been 
recognized as a type 
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Cash Book of Kansas Independent Telephone Association. 
Secretary Coulson of the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association has favored TELEPHONY with a copy of the 
cash book gotten out by the association to enable its mem- 
bers to keep an accurate account of their receipts and dis- 
bursements and to enable them, from the summary page at 
the back of the book to make their financial reports to the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission as required by law. 
The book is intended to conform to the requirements of 
telephone companies whose gross operating revenues are 
less than $35,000 per annum. It contains one double page, 
together with narrow interpages for each month, all ruled 
and with columns designated in accord with a carefully 
thought out plan for a complete cash accounting system. 





Sewer Rats Put Lead Cable Out of Commission. 

An instance of voracious sewer rats attacking lead-covered 
fire alarm cables, laid in conduits, and for a time rendering 
the fire alarm system useless, is reported at Newport, Ky. The 
rodents were evidently attracted by the paraffin that coats the 
paper with which the inner wires are wrapped. Their sharp 
teeth went clear through the lead covering and when the mois- 
ture penetrated to the wires a cross resulted. 

















From Factory and Salesroom 


Stromberg Reorganization Succeeds. 

Reorganization of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., as outlined in a recent issue of TELEPHONY, 
is progressing very satisfactorily. The following telegram 
was received just as this week’s TELEPHONY was going to press, 
from E. A. Reinke, sales manager: 

“The securities of our proposed successor company have 
been over-subscribed. We are proceeding to carry the re- 
organization plan into effect.” 

The company is doing a business of more than $1,000,000 a 
year and occupies 180,000 square feet of floor space in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) plant under a lease and renewal agreement 
which runs until Jan. 1, 1919. It also maintains branches at 
Chicago, and Toronto, and carries stocks at Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles for the benefit of its Pacific Coast 
customers. Further details of the comp ny’s plans will appear 
later. 


The Production of Klein Tools. 

A visit to Mathias Klein & Sons’ new factory at Avon- 
dale, alongside the C. & N. W. Ry., western division, 
on the northwest side of Chicago, reveals the secret of the 
high standing in the construction tool world of the Klein 
supplies. Here one will see three generations of the Klein 
family, including the founder, Mathias Klein, now in his 
88th year, all actively engaged in seeing that the tools 
turned out measure well up to the Klein standard, set many 
years ago. There are men at work in the shop who have 
grown up with the business; one has been there for 42 
years, another 33, another 32 while many of them have been 
there from 15 to 25 years. They know the Klein standard 
and take pride in keeping their work up to that standard. 

Mr. Klein, in 1857, had a small locksmith shop in Lake 
Street, Chicago. To this shop came men employed by the 
Illinois & Mississippi Telegraph Co., who desired tools for 
use in their work. They would tell Mr. Klein that they 
wanted tools for certain kinds of work and Mr. Klein, 
from the ideas given him, designed and made many tools 
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times, locating in Dearborn Street, between Monroe and 
Adams, and later at the corner of Jackson and Dearborn, 
on the site now occupied by the Great Northern Hotel. In 
1882 a larger plant was secured on West Van Buren Street, 
but the original building was soon outgrown and additions 





Construction Tool Stockroom Showing Shovels, Tamping Bars, Etc. 


were added from time to time. The facilities, however, 
proved inadequate-and in 1906 an auxiliary shop was opened 
on Clybourne Avenue. 

The output of these two plants was not sufficient, how- 
ever, to take care of the business, which increased from 
year to year, so it was decided to erect a new plant on a 
site where there would be sufficient room to take care of 
any expansion which might be desirable in the future. Ac- 
cordingly a site, six acres in extent, was secured at Avon- 
dale on the northwest side of Chicago and the new factory 
was erected, and is now running at full capacity. The force 
engaged in making pliers alone has, within the last few 
months, been doubled. 

The new manufacturing plant consists of three parts: 





Engine Room and Gas Producer Plant. 


which are now standard. Later when the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. came into the field, Mr. Klein designed and 
manufactured tools for its requirements. Gradually the 
tool-making business increased and Mr. Klein decided to 
devote his entire time to it. He moved his shop several 
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The power plant building approximately 60x100 feet; the 
forge building, 60x223 feet; and a main three-story factory 
building, 55x278 feet. All the buildings are of brick, mill 
construction being employed in the main building. The in- 
stallation of an automatic sprinkler system reduces the fire 
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risk, enabling a minimum insurance rate to be obtained. 
Due to the shape and arrangement of the buildings, the 
light in all departments is of the best. Dust from the 
various tool-grinding wheels is prevented from circulating 
in the rooms and thus becoming a menace to the health of 
the workmen, by means of an exhaust system. Hoods 
connected to this system are located over each grinding 
wheel, drawing the dust into the piping and conducting it 
to the outside of the building. 

An intercommunicating telephone system provides com- 
munication facilities between all departments. 

A small park outside the buildings affords a recreation 
and resting spot for the employes during the noon time in- 
tervals. 

In an addition at one side of the forge building is lo- 
cated the power plant, in which is installed a 125-horse- 
power Murray Corliss engine, belted to shafting from 
which two lines of shafting in the forging shop are run. 
There is also connected to this main shaft a 100-kilowatt, 
125-250 volt, 400-ampere, direct current generator, which 
supplies power for the operation of the machinery in all 
the other departments. 

A rather novel scheme has been applied to the steam heat- 
ing system of the plant in the use of a vacuum system pump 
located in the engine room. By means of this pump, cold 
water and air is exhausted from the radiators so that on 
cold mornings the various rooms in the shop may be quickly 
heated, it being stated that only about two minutes are 
required to heat a room up to a normal temperature. 


At one end of the building on the ground floor is located 
the storeroom for the larger sized construction tools. A 
view of this storeroom is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. Intermediate between this storeroom and the 
forging shop is located the gas producer plant, which pro- 
vides gas for the operation of the various furnaces in the 
forge shop and in the tempering and other departments. 
The producer, which is of the Flinn-Dreffein Company’s 
make, has a capacity of 1,300 to 1,400 cubic feet per hour. 
It is equipped with a self feeder coal hopper. About a ton 
of pea coal is used per day and about 14 gallons of water 
per minute. 

From the two lines of shafting in the forging shop, 
various hammers are operated. Beside each hammer is lo- 
cated a gas forge. In these forges the’ blanks for pliers 
and other tools are heated to a cherry red and then placed 
under the hammer and forged and bent into the proper 
shapes. There is also a line of hand forges along two 
walls of the shop where handwork on the larger tools is 
performed. From the forging shop the tools, in the rough, 
are taken by elevator to the second floor where the milling 
and drilling deparment is located. Here are machines for 
milling out the jaws of the pliers, grooves in splicing clamps 
and other operations of milling. Holes for the assembling 
of the tools are also drilled in this department. 

This work being done, the parts are taken to the third 
floor of the factory to the assembly department where they 
are sorted and assembled. They are then taken to the 
grinding department located on the same floor where, by 
means of emery wheels, all the rough parts are ground off 
and the tools brought down to the proper dimensions. 
They are then placed in a dumb waiter and sent to the 
tempering and inspection department on the second floor. 

Here each tool is carefully tempered by experienced work- 
men, after which the tools are passed to the inspection de- 
partment where they are gaged and the finishing touches 
put on. From the inspection department, the tools pass to 
the shipping room on the ground floor, where they are 
placed in standard packages and either shipped out on or- 
ders or placed in stock. 

The stockroom is equipped with steel sectional shelving. 
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Upon these shelvings are placed all the small stock in 
standard packages. Adjacent to this stockroom is the 
finishing room for the well-known Klein climbers. A view 
of this department is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Plier manufacturing forms a great part of the Klein 
business, about 3,700 pairs of pliers being turned out per 
week at the present time. Two years ago there were be- 
tween 65,000 and 75,000 pairs of pliers put out, while the 
output last year was 85,000 pairs. Mr. Klein, Sr., says 
that he remembers distinctly when he considered an order 
for a dozen pairs of climbers as a large order and some- 


thing unusual, but that was in the early days. It is only 


recently that one order for 2,500 pairs of climbers was re- 
ceived although the orders usually average from one to 36 
dozen pairs. 

The main office and salesroom of Mathias Klein & Sons 
is still at the old location, 562 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago. The sales and “city pick-up” departments occupy 
the first floor and the accounting and executive offices are 
on the second floor. In 1881 this building, which is now 
occupied as offices, contained the entire establishment, 
works, office and all. But, even with the large increases 
in the manufacturing and other departments, the “Klein” 
personal interest in the employes and pride in the standard 
of the products is greater than ever. 


Automatic In South America. 

The following extract from a speech by Chairman George 
Franklin, of the United River Plate Telephone Co., of Bue- 
nos Aires, at its recent annual general meeting, appeared in 
the London Times: 

“We have installed a new automatic exchange at Corboda 
itself, and although it has been opened less than three 
months, the most gratifying reports are being received. The 
public is very satisfied with the service, and even the 
press is congratulatory, which is saying a good deal in Ar- 
A second exchange of the same type—that is, 





gentine. 


the Strowger automatic, is on order for the city of Rosarie; 


and we hope by the end of October to have it erected and 
working.” 

This equipment was supplied and installed by Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool and London, which 
manufactures automatic equipment under Automatic Elec- 
tric Company’s patents, and has exclusive sale rights in 
Great Britain and certain other foreign countries. 


Monarch Boards and Varied Cord Circuits. 

The variety of cord circuits offered by the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, gives an operating 
company an opportunity to secure a circuit which will 
exactly meet the local conditions. The differences of opin- 
ion as to the requirements of cord circuits are indicated 
by some of the recent installations made by the Monarch 
company. The Monarch double lamp recall system is in- 
stalled in a 200-line desk type board furnished Laketon, Ind., 
a 240-line desk type board shipped to Corwith and Lu- 
verne, Iowa, and a standard upright switchboard furnished 
Finlayson, Minn. Cord circuits having two clearing out 
drops, but without the recall feature are installed in a 300- 
line Williamston, Mich. board, a 300-line board for Elka- 
der, Iowa, and a 500-line board just shipped to Mankato, 
Kan. 

The Monarch single lamp recall system, having the 
bridged and series cord circuits, with one recall lamp, was 
installed in a 450-line board built for Kearny,'Mo. A num- 
ber of other switchboards furnished by the Monarch com- 
pany during the past few weeks were equipped with the 
bridged and series cord circuit without recall lamps. Among 
these boards are a 400-line equipment for Lakefield, Minn.; 
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SCENES IN THE TOOL MANUFACTURING PLANT OF MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, CHICAGO: 
No. 1, Forging Shop—No. 2, Milling and Drilling Department—No. 3, Assembly and Fitting of Pliers—No. 4, Splicing Clamp As- 
sembly Department—No. 5, Grinding Room—No. 6, Tempering, Finishing and Inspection Departments—No. 7 Finishing 
Climbers— No. 8, Packing and Shipping Department, and Corner of Small Tool Stockroom, 
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a 200-line board for Farina, Ill., and desk type boards fur- 
nished Sacred Heart, Minn., Alton, IIl., and Craigville, Ind. 

Still another type of cord circuit is installed in a Mon- 
arch switchboard just shipped to the Osage Telephone Co., 
Osage City, Kan. This circuit has no clearing out drops 
but includes two lock-up relays separated by condensers. A 
disconnect signal operates one of the relays, which is then 
held up by battery current and lights a supervisory lamp 
in front of the operator. 

The variety of cord circuits offered for sale by the Mon- 
arch company seems warranted, as operating men are study- 
ing their local conditions more than ever and want switch- 
board apparatus which will most satisfactorily meet these 
conditions. 





Garford Installation at Hillsboro, Texas. 
The accompanying illustrations show the office of the 
Hillsboro Telephone Co., Hillsboro, Texas, equipped with 





Five-Section Multiple Switchboard of the Garford Unit Type. 


main switchboard and wire chief’s board, manufactured and 
installed by the Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio. 

The main board is a five-section multiple common battery 
installation of the well and favorably known Garford unit 
type. The main board has an ultimate capacity of 2,000 
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consists of series taps for supervising the operators’ trunk 
from local trunks to local order wires, desk lines and the 
necessary telephone pilot, generator and switching cir- 
cuits. 

The Hillsboro company serves about 1,800 subscribers 
and is one of the leading Independent operating companies 
in the Southwest, and its affairs are ably managed by O. 
Grady Freeman, assisted by hustling Doc Phillips, the 
contract agent. 

Many telephone companies have proceeded and followed 
the Hillsboro company in the adoption of the Garford 
unit type central office equipment as their standard. These 
include some of the largest operating companies in the 
United States. The Garford company states that it will 
gladly supply to interested parties complete data regarding 
this equipment. 


The Mueller Clamp Lamp. 

A new type of portable electric lamp, which it is believed 
will be found very serviceable for use in switchboard re- 
pair work, has just been put on the market by R. S. Mueller, 
423-425 High Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new lamp is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It consists of a socket with combined reflector and guard, 
mounted on a clamp of special design. This clamp acts 
as a sort of third hand to hold the light where it is wanted. 
The jaws of the clamp have a spread of 2% in. and may 
readily and quickly be applied to a cable, cord, cord rock, 
binding post, terminal, bracket, relay frame, arrester frame, 
coat lapel, belt or elsewhere. The clamp will hold the 
lamp securely to an object of any shape that is not over 
2% ins. through, and will also take hold on any ledge pro- 
jecting at least one quarter of an.inch in the clear. 

The hook on the end is for use where nothing is available 
to apply the jaws; it may be clipped through a crack or 
knot-hole or over a slat in crating. It is hard to imagine 
a situation where by using the clamp lamp, a workman can- 
not mount it to throw light directly on his work. 

The Clamp Lamp has all the features of the ordinary 
hand lamp in addition to the clamping feature. When 








Front and Rear Views of Combination Chief Operator and Wire Chief’s Desk of Hillsboro Telephone Co. 


lines with 640 lines installed, the capacity of each position 
being 200 lines and 15 cord circvits. All cord circuits 
throughout are of the four-party harmonic type equipped 
with four-party harmonic key. 

The combination chief operator’s and wire chief’s board 





used as a hand lamp, the clamp serves conveniently as a 
handle. The reflector is nickel-plated steel and with the 
wire front cage serves to protect the lamp from breakage. 

The socket is so mounted that it is insulated from the 
clamp proper, and it contains a switch operated by a short 
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knob. The socket turns so that the reflector 
may be rotated to throw the light on the work and shade 
the eyes. 


hard fibre 


The cord is of the portable rubber-reinforced type, with 
the outer braid treated with a slicking compound which 














A Handy Clamp Lamp. 


makes it waterproof and improves its wearing qualities. 
Twenty feet of cord are regularly furnished with the outfit, 
but extra long cords can, of course, be supplied. 

The plug is of the two-piece separable type. The pull 
need not be straight out but may come from any angle, so 
that if the cord is tripped over, the plug separates and 
no harm is done. 

The use of a 15-watt tungsten lamp is recommended. 
With the lamp clamped close to the work and with a re- 
flector behind it, the small bulb gives all the light that is 
needed. 

The clamp lamp is declared to be an economy for the 
reason that it saves the time of a helper to hold a light; 
saves the workman’s time because he has both hands free 
for work and he can work faster with gogd light just 
where he wants it; saves current because it makes a 15- 
watt lamp do the work of a 40-watt one; saves breakage of 
bulbs; and saves eyesight because it concentrates the light 
where it is wanted and keeps the eyes in the shade. 

It is just the thing also for use in public and private 
garages, in mills and factories, in stock rooms and on ship- 
ping floors. 

The complete outfit consists of a clamp, socket, reflector 
with wire guard, 20 ft. of cord and plug, all wired and 
shipped in an individual carton. 





A Review of Recent Kellogg Literature. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. has recently is- 
sued a new edition of its well-known bulletin on construc- 
tion material. This is known as bulletin No. 76, and con- 
tains a number of new articles, illustrated and carefully 
described with some additions and improvements on stock 
previously listed. The book is more than a catalog, being 
really a practical guide to construction, not only giving 
sizes, dimensions, names and outlines of construction ma- 
terial, but, in addition, telling why the certain types are 
used and which are preferable for different kinds of work, 
localities and climates. 

Uniform with its recently issued bulletin on universal 
switchboards, No. 74, the Kellogg company has just issued 
bulletin No. 77 on its new type of magneto and universal 
telephones. This book, like the switchboard bulletin, is 
well illustrated, comprehensive, and tells just what these 
telephones will do, and their advantages. These two books 
should be on the desk of every telephone man, especially 
those men who are managers of exchanges in the smaller 
and medium sized towns. The advantage of giving mag- 
neto service and teing able to change to common battery, 
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a line at a time, with exactly the same equipment is self 
evident. 

The Kellogg company has just issued and distributed to 
the trade, a unique folder entitled, “People are Wasting 
Time in Your Town Walking. Good Telephone 
will Make them Subscribers Talking.” 
show graphically the amount of time and energy that can 


Service 
Panel illustrations 


he saved by the use of the telephone that gives the best 
When that they time 
rather than walking across the street, because 


service. people know can save 
telephoning, 
the service is prompt and reliable, they will use the service. 
The folder is on the same general style as that issued last 
year and gives, with clear, sharn illustrations. descriptions 
of standard types of telephones, switchboards, test sets and 
ringing equipment. There is a brief chapter with the fol- 
lowing unique presentation of an old argument: 

“The greatest aid, without exception, is the inducement 
of reliable service already experienced. 

Don’t let your exchange be made up of only people who 
have to have telephones. 

Make it include, by a big majority, the ‘Don’t Have Tos’, 
the ‘Want Tos’ But Don’ts’, and the ‘Put-Offs’. 

Your good service will, as one manager expressed it re- 
cently, put the non-subscriber in ‘Lonely Land,’ and so 
lonely that every borrower and ‘Do Without’ and ‘Don’t 
Need It’, who possibly can, will want to see your wires 
coming into his house—will want to hear the welcome tin- 
kle of your calls.” 

The Kellogg company recently issued a brief enclosure 
on the removable feature of its combined drop and jack, 
and a bulletin on desk telephones, microtelephones, and 
another on wire chief’s testing cabinets. Another folder 
has to do with troubles on magneto lines, and is entitled 
“Stop Rubbernecks from Wasting the Batteries.” This, in 
graphic and brief form, gives the cause, the effect and the 
practical remedy; which is a push button, that many tele- 
phone men favor to prevent the waste of battery current. 

A folder issued uniform with the foregoing push but- 
ton folder is one entitled “The Two Party Line,’ and tells 
of the advantages of the Kellogg two-station private line 
telephones, showing how they are used, and the cost, and 
especially emphasizing their value in moving picture houses 
and theaters. Similarly, two, three or four-party tele- 
phone service that handles satisfactorily the business be- 
tween the different departments of the theater, is declared 
to be invaluable,. not only in improving the handling of 
the play, but in the control of the business of the building 
generally. 

Two attractive folders on the Kellogg company branch 
offices at Kansas City and San Francisco are now being 
distributed by the respective managers of these offices. 
The covers of these folders are printed in duo-tone with 
effective handling. One is a of the Golden Gate 
reproduced from a famous painting, while the other shows 
a reproduction of a typical farm scene in that wonderful 
central western territory. These little enclosures give 
some clear and sharp half-tone illustrations of the branch 
office facilities, showing offices, exhibits, and stock rooms, 
specially emphasizing shipping advantages. 

The Kellogg company states that it will send any of 
these folders on receipt of a card at its main office or 
its Kansas City or San Francisco branch offices. 


A New “Red Devil” Tool. 

A very ingenious handy hammer and snip, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, has been added to the al- 
ready large “Red Devil” line by Smith & Hemenway Co., 
150-152 Chambers Street, New York City. The total length 
of the tool is 8 inches, with a 34-inch cutting blade. 

The blades are made very narrow and will therefore cut 


view 
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readily either round or straight. The tool weighs 10 ounces. 
It has an involute spring in the handle, throwing it open. 
It is made of a high grade steel, hardened and tempered, 
so that it will cut sheet metal without injury to the tool. 


























A Handy Hammer and Snip. 


It is especially adapted for machinists, mechanics, tinners 
and automobilists. Further information regarding this tool 
will be furnished by the manufacturers. 





A Combination of Tools. 

The accompanying illustration shows the new “Trident” 
drill-press combination and mult-vise, manufactured by the 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., of 909 West St., N. Y. This 
is a combination of several useful tools in one—a vise, an 
anvil with cutting hardy and a drill press, all placed upon 
a swivel base. 

It is claimed for this device that it is the only tool on the 
market of this character in which the work can be secure- 
ly held between the jaws of the vise while it is being 
drilled by the drill press, the two actions being independent 
of each other. The drill press is detachable so that it 
can be instantly removed when not required for use, with 
the vise and anvil always ready for service. 

The drilling arrangement is equipped to take all sizes of 
the ordinary small tapered square drills for drilling metals 
or wood, and also the large square tapered shank drills for 
heavy duty metal drilling. 

Another important advantage is the quick releasing ac- 
tion similar to that used on the large expensive lathes, per- 
mitting the drill to be drawn from the hole by a quick 
sliding movement, making it unnecessary to unscrew the 
feed screw. 

The entire tool can be quickly removed from the work- 
bench wagon or other support, by simply releasing the 
nut from the swivel bolt. The complete tool weighs about 
60 lbs., but costs hardly more than an ordinary vise, con- 
siderably less than a drill press, and far less than even the 
smallest lathe, while it does some of the work of all, and 
besides has a fine anvil and tool steel cutting hardy. 

The Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. has issued a new cir- 

















Trident Drill Press and Multi-vise. 


cular fully describing the unusual advantages of this tool, 
may be had upon request. 


Paragraphs. 

GENERAL INSULATE Co., No. 1008 Atlantic Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announces that Frederick Steinberger has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the company’s Middle West ter- 
ritory, with office at Room No. 418 No. 9 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


and which 
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Tue Cotumpus HANbLE & Toot Co., Columbus, Ind., has 
issued an elaborately illustrated catalogue showing its linemen’s 
tools, ice tools, tile drain tools, post hole diggers, hardware 
s,ecialties, special handles, etc. Among the linemen’s tools 
shown are climbers, safety belts and straps, a folding take up 
reel, tandem, pay out and barrow reels, clamps, lineman’s hand 
ax, pliers, connectors, splicing clamps and wire and sleeve 
clamps. 

CAMERON APPLIANCE Co., Everett, Mass., has published an 
illustrated catalogue containing extensive data on “ring con- 
struction” for the erection and maintenance of aerial cables. 
Illustrations show the desirability of cables rehooked with 
Cameron rings where hangers have to be replaced. 

W. N. Matruews & BroTHER, 3949 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo., have sent out to electric light and power 
companies circulars devoted to the Matthews type B telefauit 
which it is declared has become almost a necessity for com- 
panies having underground cable, as trouble can be quickly and 
accurately located with this instrument. 





Phoney Bill’s Batting Average. 

Rooters for quality apparatus get an illustration on this 
month’s calendar blotter of the Strombe:g-Carlson Tele- 
phone (Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., of the kind of stick 
that makes Bill famous and his batting av- 
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Phoney Bill Makes a “Safe Hit.’ 


erage look like 99 44/100. It takes more than a southpaw 
pitcher to keep Phoney Bill from connecting with the 
horse-hide for a safe hit, and as for the regulation out-drop 
the accompanying illustration tells it own story. Phoney 
Bill has the man with the glass arm slated for the bench. 


Oklahoma Telephone Refunds for Public Benefit. 

The bonus of $53,000 which Oklahoma City, Okla., must 
raise before construction can start on the new capitol build- 
ing was partly assured when $31,348 of refunds paid by the 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. to its subscribers un- 
der a recent supreme court decision was applied to this pur- 
pose. A large number of subscribers assigned their re- 
funds to a committee of the chamber of commerce, which 
secured the money and turned it over to the capitol com- 
mission. 








Boycotting the Company in Phoenix, Ariz. 

The question of the proposed increase in telephone rates 
in Phoenix, Ariz., was recently discussed publicly in that 
city, with the result that 179 users of telephones agreed 
to discontinue their patronage until the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reduces the rate to $2.50 for 
business and $1.50 for residence telephones. 











